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A Study of Military Methods 
from the Earliest Times 


By SPAULDING, NICKERSON and WRIGHT 


“A scholarly piece of literature. Fills work as this in my earlier studies. The 
a long-felt want.”—-Major General Preston book is fine and should be carefully read 


Brown. by all officers. It is most valuable.”— 
“Interestingly written and of great ajor-General Morrison (Retired). 
value to anyone in our profession. Doubly “Makes available in readable form a 


interesting as a brilliant sidelight into the volume, the only book of its kind in Eng. 
lives of nations.”—Brigadier-General Rob- lish. Destined to become a standard work 
ert Alexander. on the history of warfare.”—Infantry 
“In my opinion this book furnishes the Journal. 
best background for the study of the de- “A remarkable book in all respects, 
velopment of organization and tactics Fascinating in style, learned in treatment, 
which has appeared in a single volume.”— jnstructive in scope. Sustains interest 
Brigadier-General Fox Conner. from cover to cover. Forcible and illumi- 
“I would have given much for such a_ nating.”—Quartermaster Review. 
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PACIFIC 


WAR 


By HECTOR C. BYWATER 


wrt would be the probable outcome of war between the United States and Japan? 

In this book, written after prolonged study and investigation, the author of 
“Sea Power in the Pacific” describes an imaginary war in full detail, showing every 
move with a vividness and superb sense of reality that give the reader the illusion 
of having lived through the thrilling events so graphically portrayed. 

Mr. Bywater does not hold that such a war is probable, nor can his book be 
criticized as provocative, for at the end of a eeckenaed struggle conspicuous for skill 
and gallantry on both sides, he shows that, while the outcome is a victory for the 
United States, the result in no way compensates either side for the startling loss 
in life and property. The book is, indeed, the strongest argument against a war be 
tween Japan and the United States. 


Price, $2.50 
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Infantry Association Elects Col. Hanford 
MacNider to Honorary Membership 


HE United States Infantry As- 

sociation elected the Assistant 

Secretary of War, Col. Han- 
ford MacNider, to an honorary mem- 
bership, and announcement of this 
fact was made at a luncheon given in 
his honor by the Washington Branch 
on Fel ruary 15. 

Col. E. J. Williams, president of the 
Washington Branch, introduced ‘the 
guest of honor with appropriate re- 
marks, during which he read the let- 
ter from the Association to Colonel 
MaeNider announcing his election as 
an honorary member. The letter con- 
tained the following: 

The Infantry of the Army of the 
United States joined in the general ap- 
probation of your recent selection as 
Assistant Secretary of War. It was 
perhaps more delighted in this recog- 
nition of your civil and military at- 
tainments than others because the In- 
fantry regards you as one of its own. 

Few American soldiers who partici- 
pated in combat in the World War 
have a record such as you made on 
the field of battle. Commissioned as a 
second lieutenant of the Regular Army 
on August 15, 1917, you had the privi- 
lege ol serving in all grades to include 
nt colonel with the 9th In- 
‘antry during the many engagements 
in which it participated. Your pro- 
mot were won by your conduct in 

our many decorations for gal- 
espeak in no uncertain terms 


lieute 


your high qualities as a leader of men 
and as a soldier in the crucial tests 
that fall only to the lot of the In- 
fantryman. Infantrymen, therefore, 
can appreciate more thoroughly the 
caliber of men who achieve such hon- 
ors as you won in the face of the 
enemy. 

It is well known that you were cited 
in Division orders for bravery at Vaux 
while a first lieutenant, at Soissons 
while a captain, and in the Meuse- 
Argonne offensive while a major. Your 
four decorations from the French 
Army and one from the Italian Army 
were for gallantry in action. You re- 
ceived the distinguished service cross 
and also the oak-leaf cluster for extra- 
ordinary heroism on two oecasions 
while a captain. It is a record that the 
9th Infantry, the Second Division, the 
Infantry and the Army are proud of. 

The United States Infantry Associa- 
tion in recognition of your attainments 
as a civil officer and in the Infantry 
service, has honored itself by unani- 
mously electing you as an honorary 
member. 


Colonel MacNider responded, in his 


characteristic and interesting style, 
with a brief address, expressing his ap- 
preciation of the honor conferred upon 
him. Among other remarks was his 
statement to the effect that the most 
satisfactory service in the Army, either 
in peace or war, was that of a platoon 
did the 


closest of contacts with small groups 


commander, involving as it 
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of soldiers. He recalled the fact that 
he had trained at Langres during the 
World War a platoon of fifty-eight en- 
listed men who were striving for com- 
missions as second lieutenants of In- 
fantry, of which group twenty-eight 
were killed within one month after 
their return to the front. 

‘In the end,’’ he said, ‘‘it is the 
Infantryman who probably knows the 
most about the efficacy of combined 
arms and modern weapons of warfare. 
Dug in in his little hole in close con- 
tact with the enemy, he sees the actual 
results obtained by the employment of 
all types of material and of all 
branches of the service. The opinion 
of the Infantryman of the World War, 


who made the attack and who hid thp 
line, should be given much considers. 


tion in the solution of our presen 
problems of proper organizatioy.”’ 
This luncheon was the second of a 
series given this winter by the Wag). 
ington Branch. Nearly 150 officers sta. 
tioned in and about Washington wer 
present. Among those at the speakers’ 
table were Maj. Gens. John L. Hines. 
Chief of Staff; Dennis E. Nolan. 
Deputy Chief of Staff; Robert HT. Allen. 
Chief of Infantry; Hanson Ely, Con. 
mandant of the Army War College: 
C. C. Hammond, Chief of the Militia 
Bureau; Peter C. Harris, Ret., former. 
ly Adjutant General of the Army; and 
Malin Craig, Chief of Cavalry. 


D 


What Is Propaganda? 


Everybody is against propaganda, yet nobody seems 
to know exactly what it is. At times—as, for instance, 
when we read the remarks of the President’s spokes- 
man—we have been pushed toward the view that 
propaganda was any argument with which one did 
not agree. But that does less than justice to the facts. 
There is such a thing as propaganda in an evil sense 
of the word. And it is a good idea to stir diseussion 
of its character and dangers. But what is it? 

We disagree sharply with the first illustration sug- 
gested by the White House. We have seen no pub- 
licity put forth on behalf of the Army and Navy that 
seemed to us dangerous or wrong. In a republic the 
only possible course by which the truth can be come 
at and sound governmental measures taken is by a 
full diseussion. Army and Navy officers are largely 
restricted in their utterances by necessities of dis- 
cipline. The strongest case put forward in behalf 
of the nation’s defenses is stated from time to time 
by the Navy League, as sincere and patriotie a body 
of Americans as we know.—New York Herald-Trib- 
wne, 


ger 


mi 





On Divorcing the Air Service 
Fuller, Infantry 


By Captain H. E. 


—-0O MORE concise defi- 
nition of ‘‘war’’ has 


been given than by 


Clausewitz when he 


wrote that ‘‘war 

is an act of vio- 
lenee intended to 
compel our opponent 
to fulfil will.”’ 
The ultimate object 


of each opponent in 


our 





efore, is to foree the other to 
The 
he part of both opponents to 

the 


to his will. amount of 


} 
{ 0 


war 


nHrosecu te 


the immediate past and will be in the 
future waged by ‘‘nations in arms’’ in 
the will to the 


will not be isolated in one group 


which prosecute war 
or 
groups but will pervade the minds of 
the people as a whole, making it impos 
sible to force a decision without first 
reducing the armed forees of the ene 
my to the state in which they can no 
longer resist or at least to the extent 
that they no longer have the will to 
resist. The will of a people to resist 
will be reflected unmistakably in its 

armed forees. 
The destruction of 





vs an important 

| the means Coordination 
necessary to work 
decision in 
to 


those 
the 


known 
by 
in 


if either side. 
[In modern wars, this 
r is more to be 


; 
CTO 


with than 


eckoned 


between 
branches of the Army is 


who 
battle 


enemy commerce, the 
food 


sup 


and team- shutting off of 


the and munitions 
plies by naval block 
the 
occupation 
the 


industry, 


be essential ades, invasion 
served 


line 


and of 


territory, crip 


pling of 





wars which oe- 


irred prior to the nineteenth century. 
Before that time, the will to prosecute 
frequently was isolated in the 

the state, and was not often 
thusiastieally to 


great extent by the people or even the 


entertained any 


lorees with which decisions 


ned. 


ass powers in modern times, the 


In nations which rank as 
people determine whether a war will 
No first- 
tion now will deelare war un- 
east a majority of its people 
' as a means of gaining the na- 

tical or economic 
This will 
Wars have been in 


not be prosecuted. 


end 
condition 


or 
lew, 


ta} 
ain. 


the 


spreading of terror and misery among 


and general 
non-combatants by aerial raids and by 
the use of poison gas, will have their 
influence upon weakening the will of 
the the 
struction of the hostile armed 


opponent; nevertheless, de- 
forces 
will contiue to be the main objective 
Should 
efforts 


against the armed forces of the other 


of military operations in war. 
one opponent subordinate his 
in favor of other methods of breaking 
the enemy will, he courts disaster to 
his cause. 

As the world grows older, wars will 
not be declared and waged for petty 
causes. They are no longer mere feuds 


waged for the satisfaction of national 
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honor; but have their causes deep in 
the economie and political life of the 
nations involved. In the future, with 
better understanding between the races 
of man, if, indeed, progress is being 
made in that direction, war between 
powerful states becomes a most serious 
step, and will not result until all of 
the constantly improving methods of 
diplomacy have failed. The stakes for 
which future wars will be waged will 
be of sufficient importance to the po- 
litical or economie welfare of the na- 
tions involved that nearly every indi- 
vidual among the people of the war- 
ring states will feel that he has a vital 
personal interest in the outcome of the 
war. To anticipate the breaking of 
the enemy’s will by earrying on mili- 
tary operations against the enemy non- 
combatants to the neglect of opera- 
tions against his armed forees is an 
unsound policy.* 


COOPERATION OF ARMED FORCES | 


While protecting our homeland, 
every element of our national defense, 
therefore, should have as its chief and 
primary mission, the destruction of 
the armed forces of the enemy. This 
mission can be accomplished effectually 
only by the closest cooperation of all 
the components of our armed forces. 

The two chief components of our 
armed forces, or to use a less militaris- 
tie appearing term, our national de- 
fense, are the Army and the Navy. 
Invention and scientific development 
has, in the last decade, powerfully aug- 
mented both of these by means of air- 
eraft. Since the components of the 


Navy are more vulnerable ¢! those 
of the Army to the attacks of »jrerasy 
this weapon has produced in t}\> Nay, 
the most changes in tacties ani arm, 
ment. The Navy, therefore. |. prob. 
ably more dependent upon sirerafs 
support for the successful accomplish. 
ment of its mission than is the Arm, 
Aircraft has neeessitated com): stivel) 
few changes in armament in t}y Army 
and these changes have been slight 
The most notable change in armament 
of armies was the adoption of mounts 
for machine guns and light artillery 
which permit extremely high-ang\ 
fire with an all-around traverse. (er 
tain changes in military tacties hay 
been important and far-reaching. Air 
service has taken over certain fune 
tions heretofore a portion of ihe mis. 
sion of cavalry and coast artiller 
Since the best means of combatting air. 
craft is aireraft, that weapon has bx 
come a. most necessary part of both th: 
Army and Navy,—without which, so 
long as hostile armies and navies use 
it, neither could accomplish its mis- 
sion in war. 

To divorcee the Air Service from 
either the Army or the Navy, and form 
it into an independent component o! 
the national defense under a separat’ 
head is not sound military practic 
and to do so, therefore, would be a 
most unwise step. If either the Army 
or the Navy is to function successfully 
in war-time it will be necessary for 
air forces to be detailed with it, and 
unless the air personnel is trained in 
peace with the component with whic! 
it is to funetion in war, the best re 





‘This change of objectives in war is advocated by a former British officer in a book 
called, “The Future of War.” The book has often been quoted, both with ani | without 
giving credit to the source, by advocates of an independent air corps in the United 
States. British military journals have declared in no uncertain language thv positive 


fallacy of the radical changes advocated.—EDIToR. 
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he obtained. The air serv- 
must owe its allegiance 
ssess the same esprit de 


component it is support- 


; have shown that the per- 
ne component of a nation’s 
; not always work well with 
ther, example: the Army 
‘avy. This is caused by the 
ult of all human-kind, 
While it is a seemingly un- 
eause for friction, it is no 
th of sueh magnitude that it 
the way of smooth coopera- 
n two personnels an obsta- 
nigh insurmountable. This 
not eommon to Americans 
to the people of all nations. 
vities and missions in war of 
and the Navy are so widely 
in nature that the personnel 
; brought little in official eon- 
that of the other. Such is 
case in the Air Service. This 
must work in closest har- 
h that of the Army and 
Our problems requiring the 
peration of air service person- 
both the Army and Navy 
t be simplified by the creation 
rate air service or corps. 
UNIFIED COMMAND 
ber of Air Service enthusiasts 
i mass of aireraft to be used 
ntly of the Army and Navy, 
h the will of the enemy can 
crushed by means of raids 
industrial and political cen- 
other sensitive points, as 
as against the enemy’s navy and 
erce. They argue also that 
parate air corps would take 
protection of the homeland 
emy air and naval craft. In 


the first place, to begin the amassing of 
sufficient aircraft above that necessary 
to enable the Army and Navy to carry 
out its mission would start a race of 
aircraft production among the first 
class powers which would either be 
eurbed by an aireraft reduction con- 
ference between the nations or result 
in war; and in the second place, such 
an uncoordinated dissipation of armed 
forces is not in accordance with best 
military practice and is certainly not 
conducive to the best results. Such a 
practice violates the sound principle of 
‘‘unity of command,’’ the greatest 
military lesson to be learned from the 
World War. We must not so soon for- 
get how the Allies, with their superior- 
ity of numbers and resources fought a 
losing battle for three years against the 
unified command of the Central Powers 
until, putting national prejudices and 
jealousies in the background, their ef- 
forts were in the spring of 1918, uni- 
fied under Marshal Foch. It was not 
until this was done that the Allies saw 
the beginning of success. <A further 
division of responsibility in the use of 
our armed forees would weaken our 
strength either for offense or defense. 

The Army and the Navy each is en- 
tirely capable of maintaining itself in- 
dependently of the other on its own 
element, land and water. The Air 
Service can maintain itself in its ele- 
ment, the air, only for short periods 
of time. It is dependent upon the 
Army for its maintenance and protec- 
tion on land and upon the Navy for 
its maintenance on water. It is true 
that the Army and the Navy are ad- 
ministered by separate heads, but, 
under the present conditions when 
there exists no coordinating factor with 
sufficient authority to dominate both 
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of these, the wisdom of such a division 
of responsibility in our national de- 
fense it is open to question, and is a 
matter worthy of the most serious 
thought and deliberation. Great Brit- 
ain had her troubles in the World War 
through lack of cooperation between 
her army and navy. During the 
World War, no lack of cooperation ex- 
isted between our Army and Navy, but 
the facet must not be lost sight of that 
the task of our Navy during the war 
was greatly simplified. With the mas- 
tery of the seas already gained by the 
Allies, and with the enemy fleet except 
his submarines, bottled up, the work of 
our Navy was reduced mainly to the 
comparatively simple task of convoy- 
ing our Army overseas. In a next war 
it is only reasonable to expect that our 
Navy might have to gain and maintain 
mastery of the seas as well as to con- 
voy our Army. Under such conditions, 
the problems of mutual cooperation be- 
tween the Army and Navy become in- 
creasingly difficult of solution, and best 
results can be obtained only by control 
emanating from a highly trained head- 
quarters, ministry, group, staff, or call 
it what you will, which is entirely un- 
affected by prejudices, jealousies, or 
rival claims of either the Army or 
Navy. 
A SEPARATE AIR FORCE 


Would the problems of coordinat- 
ing our military effort be simplified by 
the creation of an independent air 
force or air corps under an adminis- 
tration separate from either the Army 
or Navy, in which the prejudices, jeal- 
ousies and sense of importance will 
grow to the same or even greater pro- 





‘In an article in the National Spectator of February 13 by Porter Hartwell Adams, 


portions than now exist in th. Ay» 
and Navy? 

It is true that Great Brit 
separate air force. But that does yo 
mean, necessarily, that it is the wise 
plan even for Great Britain, whos 
problems of defense, due to geograph 


has 


eal location, are quite different fp) 
those of the United States. There ox 
ists at present, among the armed forves 


of Great Britain, a great dea! of 


rest and dissatisfaction with the pres 
ent organization of its air forces: ay 
there is an imereasing demand on th 
part of her best military minds for 

return of the British air service to | 

control of its army and navy. Britis! 
friends of a separate air force are ever 
spreading propaganda in the Unite 
States in favor of an American sey 
arate air force with the hope that | 
such an organization is created in this 
country they will have some justifies 
tion for the continuation of a like or 
ganization in Great Britain.’ 

Great Britain’s first attempt at 
separate air force was in the ear 
spring of 1918 when such a force was 
organized to function under the Brit 
ish war ministry and separately fron 
the control of either the army or nav) 
The efforts of this separate air fore 
were directed mainly against Germa! 
industrial centers and other sensitive 
points. It did little damage to tli 
enemy, and since its actions were ho! 
coordinated with the air forces acting 
with American, British and Frene! 
armies, it considerably hampered th 
work of these units by the unregulate: 
use of their landing fields, airdromes 
and supplies. On the whole, the expe! 





Governor at Large and Chairman, Executive Committee, the National Aeronautic Ass 
ciation of the United States, this propaganda is discussed at length.—EbiTor 
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On Divoreing 
most unsatisfactory and 

nsistence of Marshal Foch, 
Allied 


Brit ministry finally dissolved 


commanders, the 


dent air foree, and its per- 
equipment reverted to the 

ntrol of Field Marshal Haig. 

rhe tish Army also has a separ- 
te) e gun corps, and a separate 
nk s: but our own experience in 
tho last war showed us that this is not 


the WISEST 


form of organization. 
MISSIONS OF VARIOUS ELEMENTS 

The advoeates of a separate air corps 

ve been rather vague in their ex- 


nlanations of just what they would 
such an organization if they 


should get it. No sound tactical or 
strategical reason for the existence of 
such a corps seems to have been ad- 
need. What mission would a sep- 
‘ate air foree have in our scheme of 


Would it 
to perform other than that 
which is already charged to the Army 
or Navy? 


national defense? have a 


MmISS1LO! 


Our Navy, which is our first line of 
defense, has as its mission in war the 
destruction or blockading of the enemy 
fleet in order to protect our commerce ; 
to weaken the enemy’s will by bring- 
ing economie pressure to bear on him 
through the destruction 


meree : 


of his com- 
and to transport our Army 
overseas, if necessary, to territory 
may engage the land forces 
of the enemy, and to protect its lines 
of communication and supply if these 


lie across the sea. 


where 11 


ission of the Army is to break 
the enemy's will by the destruction or 


disarming of his land forees and the 
eeupation of his territory. 
Th 


ssion of the Air Service in its 
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present organization as outlined in its 
training regulations is: ‘‘To assist the 
ground forees to gain strategical and 
tactical suecesses by destroying enemy 
aviation, attacking enemy ground 
forces and other enemy objectives on 
land or sea, and in conjunction with 
other agencies to protect ground forces 
from hostile aerial observation and at 
tack. In addition it 


observation for 


furnishes aerial 
information and for 
artillery fire, and also provides mes 
senger service and transportation for 
special personnel.’’ This is sound tae 
Air 


Service. These missions could not be as 


tical doctrine for the use of the 
well performed were the Air Service 
under a separate head. 

Many of the advocates of a separate 
air service or air corps, though quite 
honest in their beliefs and opinions, are 
imbued by an exaggerated conception 
of the value of aircraft in war. Some 
even go as far as to say that aireraft 
will be the deciding factor in wars of 
the future. 


INFANTRY IS BASIC 


The basic element of any military 


organization, from the earliest times 
chronicled in history has been a man 
on the ground with some lethal weapon 
in his hand to fight 
equipped, in modern armies, have come 


The In- 


fantryman has been the deciding faec- 


with. Men so 


to be known as Infantrymen. 


tor in every war known to history with 
the possible exception of those fought 
during the Age of Chivalry, when, be- 
fore the introduction of gunpowder in 
had no 
weapon with which he could pierce the 


warfare the Infantryman 
coats of mail of mounted knights and 
at the same time cope with the lance 
in the hands of his more mobile ad- 
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versary. Since the thirteenth century, from its places of shelter a) 
when the invention of the musket 


placed in the hands of the Infantry- 
man a weapon with which he could 
compete with a mail-clad mounted war- 
rior, the importance of Infantry as a 
part of armies has steadily increased. 
The constant evolution of Infantry 
tactics to meet every change, which, 
due to the introduction of new weap- 
ons has tended to revolutionize meth- 
ods of warfare, and the scientific im- 
provement of Infantry weapons and 
equipment have enabled this arm to 
maintain its supremacy as a military 
factor over other branches of the arm- 
ed forces. 

In wars fought ‘‘to the last ditch’’ 
against a determined enemy it is the 
Infantry which will break the will of 
the enemy Infantry and in so doing, 
break the will of his army. Following 
this will come the breaking of the will 
of the enemy at large through the oe- 
cupation, or the threat of occupation 
of his country with an army. 

There is nothing in the world that 
ean conquer good Infantry adequately 
assisted by its supporting arms, ex- 
cept greater numbers of better Infan- 
try, more adequately supported. Air- 
planes may bomb him, artillery may 
shell him, but he will hold until more 
and better Infantry come to drive him 
out by physical combat, man to man. 

During the struggle for Verdun in 
the winter of 1916, and particularly in 
the fights which raged back and forth 
over Céte le Mort Homme and Thiau- 
mont Redoubt, there were greater con- 
centrations of high explosive, shrapnel, 
and gas on those points in shorter pe- 
riods of time than could conceivably be 
delivered by airplanes; yet, the Infan- 
try was not annihilated for it rose up 


repelled the attacking Infant: 0, 
itself exterminated or captured befyy 
the position was won. 

Despite the fact that at varios tiny 


on different parts of the front one sia 
or the other held complete mastery 9! 
the air for several days at a ‘ me, the 
lines which separated the opposing | 

fantry did not move backwari or for. 


ward except when determined attacks 
of Infantry moved them. 

After the Battle of Jutland the nayal 
blockade of the Central Powers becan, 


complete. Though shut off from th 
outside world they earried on a war of 
resolution and determination for tw 


and half more years. The lack of fo 

and munitions undoubtedly had a great 
effect upon the weakening of the wil 
of their peoples. The small amount 

Allied aerial bombing against installa. 
tions in the interior of the enemy coun. 
try added little to the lowering of his 
morale. On the part of many of th 
noncombatants it even created in them 
a keener desire to support the war 
Had this amount of bombing been fifty 
or one hundred times as great it w 

doubtedly would have had more effect 
upon the weakening of the enemy's 
will but not in a direct ratio to tl 
amount of aircraft used. It would not 
in itself have been decisive. It was |! 

weakening and subsequent defeat of 
the enemy armies, and the dangerous 
thrusting toward his borders by th 
armies of Foch, Diez and d ’Esperey 
which caused the will of the Central 
Powers to break, and accede to ‘li 
terms of their conquerors. 

Now, to sum up. We need a larger 
and better equipped air service. This 
ean be had by more liberal financia! 
support. The War and Navy Depart 
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ir service officers on their determining the tactical employment 
tirely capable of adminis- of aircraft so as to obtain from it the 
ng and developing an air greatest possible advantage. A separ 
will adequately fulfill ate air service or a separate air corps 
our national defense. would decidedly weaken the national 
tments also are eapable of defense. 


D 


W. Mitchell, Civilian 

Col. William Mitchell has done the logical thing in 
resigning his commission in the United States Army. 
He is now under no necessity to keep silence. If he 
has anything damnatory to say about the administra- 
tion of the Government air services or anything else 
he is free to say it. 

What he said, and the way he said it, while he 
was still in the service, were contrary to the discipline 
and good order of the Army. That was plain; his 
infractions of discipline were proved, and were rather 
lightly punished by the judgment of the courtmartial, 
as softened by the President. Much that he charged 
was not sustained by the evidence. 

But Colonel Mitchell thinks he still has a case to 
make out. He is now where he is at liberty to make 
it out, if the facts sustain him. Let him seek to do so, 
and the country will decide. He can no longer make 
dueks and drakes of military discipline and turn a 
vital branch of the service into a kind of Donnybrook 
Fair. And if there are in what he knows and can 
present any potentialities of reform and improvement 
in Army aviation, the way is clear enough for an 
effectuation of his suggestions.—Boston Transcript. 





The National Matches 


Their Place in Our Scheme of Preparedness 
I 


By Colonel A. J. Macnab, Jr., Infantry 





aE ANY members of the 
Regular services con- 
sider the National 
Matches which take 
place at Camp Perry 
every year as consti- 
tuting a purely sport- 
ing event on a huge 
seale which, while 





tending somewhat to 








sae | 





stimulate and sustain 
interest in rifle shooting, are hardly 
worth what they cost. Those who hold 
this opinion have not kept pace with 
the development of National Match ae- 
tivities. It is with a view to informing 
those who have not been able to keep 
in touch with recent National Match 
developments. that this article is 
written. 

It is no longer necessary to defend 
desperately the idea that a soldier who 
knows how to use his rifle is more val- 
uable than one who does not. In the 
light of our present knowledge gained 
through experience in the World War 
it seems ridiculous that it should ever 
have been necessary to have to combat 
the theory that soldiers in battle who 
are poor shots are more valuable than 
soldiers who are good shots. Yet this 
theory was advanced several years be- 
fore we entered the World War and im- 
mediately gained a large number of 
followers. Some of the believers in the 
theory were no doubt sincere because 
the experiments, tests and figures were 
so juggled as to make it appear that 
there was some basis of fact in the 
theory. It was always my opinion, 
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however, that the large majority of | 
supporters of the theory came fry 
those officers who had never taken + 
necessary time, study and trouble ; 
make a good shooting unit out of the: 
organizations. It was much easier | 
simply say ‘‘I believe’’ when this beay 
tiful ready-made alibi was offered ; 
them than to do the hard work neces 
sary to teach men to shoot. 

So much strength did this theory 
gain that the book advocating it was 
adopted as a textbook for the Genera! 
Service Schools at Fort Leavenwort 
It is, of course, no longer a textbook 
that school but I notice that it is stil 
earried for sale by the Book Depart 
ment of the General Service Schools 
probably because they have a larg 
number on hand and do not want t 
write them off at a loss, although pra 
tically every conclusion in the book as 
to the value of expert shots has be 
proven to be false. 

The World War was a fact, not 
theory, and the experiences gained 
it were facts, so that we no longer hav 
to depend on theory to reach a conclu- 
sion as to the value of accurate rifle fir 
in battle. Several boards of distin 
guished officers were appointed in 
France after the Armistice to draw up 
conclusions based on war experience 
One conclusion reached by al! of the 
boards was that the rifle is the suprem: 
arm in war and that the accurate use 0! 
the rifle by the soldier is of extreme im 
portance. General Pershing evident! 
reached this conclusion very carly 
the war, as evidenced by the fact that 





The 


fall of 1917 and early in 
several cabled 
the War Department reiter- 


times from 
irgent request that the men 
heing trained for service in 
taught the accurate use of 
One telegram from General 
urged that the old qualifica- 
the Small 
ing Manual be used ‘‘ without 


irse as outlined in 
tion or change.’’ How much 
was paid to this recommen- 

is well as to the other recom- 
tions on this subject, is a mat- 
common knowledge among those 
were getting ready at that time 


3 
» acToss. 


However, some regiments were 


‘ained in the aeeurate use of the rifle 


se regiments were the backbone 
The 


‘8th Infantry was trained to shoot by 


American effort in France. 

Gen. Joseph Castner, then a colonel. 
General Castner had helped to develop 
the rifle training methods now used by 
He was one of the 
few officers at that time who knew 
hese methods, all attempts to dissemi- 


of the Services. 


nate them throughout the service as a 
whole having been suceessfully blocked. 
(ieneral Castner trained his regiment 
to shoot and the men had confidence in 
their ability to hit. The supreme test 
‘ame at the Second Battle of the Marne, 
at which time the 38th Infantry gained 
immortal fame as ‘‘The Rock of the 
Marne.’’ The action of this regiment 
in the Second Battle of the Marne is 
now cited as the perfect example of 
what Infantry ean accomplish by rifle 
fire alone when properly trained. 

Not only is the ability to make hits 
with the rifle of immense value but the 
moral effeet on the men who are confi- 
dent of this ability is inealeulable. The 


National Matches 
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aggressive spirit, the thing which 
causes men to take up the offensive and 
drive it home, can be found only in men 
who have confidence in their ability to 
use the weapon with which they are 
armed. In the Infantry this means 
ability to make hits with the rifle. 
General Allen, Chief of Infantry, 
stated a few days ago in an important 
conference on the subject of National 
Matches: 
the rifle uses the rifle; an Infantry in- 
ferior with the rifle uses the shovel.’’ 


** An Infantry superior with 


This is no longer a of rifle 


The necessity for knowledge of 


nation 
shots. 
how to use a rifle has long since passed. 
The the United States in 
which big game can be hunted have 


areas in 


been reduced so rapidly in recent years 
that they are now negligible. If the 
United States is to sustain its position 
as a nation familiar with the use of the 
rifle it must be done by artificial means. 
There are three agencies in the 
United States which working to 
this end: The National Board for the 
Promotion of Rifle Practice, The Na- 
tional Rifle Association, and The Na- 
tional Matches. Each these 
agencies depends on the support of the 
other two for its effectiveness. 


are 


one of 


If the National Matches constituted 
a mere sporting event on a large seale 
in which proven good shots competed 
for prizes they would not be worth 
what they cost. But this is not the 
case. It would be more appropriate to 
eall this event the National School of 
Rifle Instruction because that is exactly 
what it is as now managed. 
ing element exists. 


The sport- 
There are many 
matches and handsome trophies. There 
is much rivalry between teams of all 
classes. International shooting matches 


are often held in which men trained 
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for months compete for the honor of 
their respective countries. All of this 
is good and all of it is necessary, but 
it is not the object of the show. This 
sporting side of the meet is the bally- 
hoo, the beating of the drum which 
gathers the crowd. The crowd is not 
gathered together merely to listen to 
the drum. The crowd is gathered to- 
gether in order to sell something to 
them. What is sold to them is the 
ability to shoot the rifle accurately and 
the knowledge of how to teach others. 
This is done by means of a school of in- 
struction which precedes the matches 
and by means of expert coaches at- 
tached to the teams during the matches. 

The school of instruction is under the 
direction of selected instructors sent 
from the Infantry School. This has 
been made a fixed policy for the future 
by orders of the War Department. The 
object of the school is not so much to 
teach the individuals how to shoot as to 
show them how to teach others to shoot. 
The individuals attending the school 
are greatly benefitted as to their own 
personal shooting ability, but this is a 
by-product. The main object is to 
make instructors of them, immediate 
instructors in their rifle clubs at home, 
future instructors of troops in time of 
war. 

Last year the matches were attended 
by six Service teams, thirty-eight Na- 
tional Guard teams, thirty-two civilian 
teams, nine R. O. T. C., and nine C. M. 
T. C. teams, seventeen police teams, 
and several hundred unattached civil- 
ians, making up a total of about twen- 
ty-five hundred competitors. 

A large majority of those attending 
the matches took the school course. It 
is planned to have all take the school 


course in the future, except tlio te. 
of the Regular services. 
These matches are not attended over 


and over again by the same j)diyid 
uals. Elimination rules have hee 


adopted which prevent this. Eye 
year over 70 per cent of those taki, 
part have never attended a Nation, 
Match before. 

There are approximately two thou 
sand civilian rifle clubs affiliated wit) 
the National Rifle Association, with , 
total club membership of considerab|; 
over one hundred thousand. Withouw 
the incentive afforded by the National 
Matches these clubs would undoubted); 
reduce greatly both in numbers and 
efficiency. 

The representative officers of the Na 
tional Guard are unanimous 
opinion that the National Matches ar 
of great benefit to the Guard. They 
stimulate interest in rifle practice 
throvghout the National Guard as a 
whole and they are gradually building 
up in the Guard a corps of expert shots 
and instructors. 

The benefits of the National Matches 
to the regular services have been great 
The Army did not know anything 
about expert shooting until it began at 
tending National Matches. 
eral years the Army team was beaten 
by National Guardsmen and civilians 
and it had to study their methods in 
order to be able to compete with them 
There is no doubt of the fact that all 
of our improvements in training meth- 
ods and in arms and ammunition are 
among the direct results of the Nationa 
Matches. 

The Junior Rifle Corps meet is a! 
other activity held in connection with 
this national event. More than a hun- 


In thei 


For sev- 
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en between the ages of six be extended so as to include a number 
en attended the meet last of items of police training. 

s confidently expected that There is no doubt but that the Na- 
- attending the Junior Rifle tional Matches are worth many times 
t will constantly increase as_ their cost. They constitute an import- 
ent gains impetus. ant part of our scheme of national pre- 
est innovation at the Na- paredness. They should be held every 
tches is the school of instrue- year. If a year were allowed to lapse 
volice. Last year seventeen without holding the National Matches 
ms attended and the instrue-_ the loss of impetus would be a serious 
imited to the use of the rifle blow to the work, which is now pro- 

It is believed that the num-_ _ gressing so magnificently, of building 
lice teams will rapidly in- up a large reserve of rifle shots and 
| that the instruction should _ rifle instructors. 


D 


One of Many Protests 


Wuereas, the National Defense Act has been con- 
stantly undermined by frequent cuts in the Army, 
Navy and Marine Corps; and 

Wuereas, the Army, Navy and Marine Corps have 
been reduced to such an extent that they are no 
longer capable of conducting their own battle training 
and act as the instructional force for its eivilian com- 
ponents; and 

Wuereas, the Director of the Budget has seen fit 
in the interest of so-called economy, to recommend a 
further cut in the services; and 

Wuereas, a further reduction in the services would 
place our country in a position to become an easy 
prey to an attacking force; and 

WueEreas, the contemplated cut in the Army would 
mean the discontinuing of much of the training now 
being conducted in the various colleges, universities 
and preparatory schools; now therefore be it 

Resolved, That the members of the ‘‘Diamond and 
Cirele’’ of New York University voice our protest at 
any further cut in the Services and ask that the De- 
fense Pledge of the Republican Party and the Na- 
tional Defense Act of June 4, 1920, be fully carried 
out by the present Administration. 





Relations of a Leader to Enlisted Men 
By Colonel Louis J. Van Schaick, Infantry 


F Napoleon was right 
that fully half of his 
success was due to 
the value of his sol- 
diers, and the rest to 
strategy and tacties, 
the relation of the 
leader to the soldier 
assumes great im- 
portance. With so 
much of suecess de- 

pending on the soldier, all the sound 








water instead of saluting. 
Wood turned his horse and rode back 
**Young man,’’ he said ‘‘I’m not go. 
ing to ask you why you didn’t salute 


Genera] 


You didn’t want to do it awk wardly 
in front of her. Had I been in your 
place I should have said to her. 


‘Here comes the General, the big boss 
of the whole camp. Watch me mak 
him salute me.’’’ And the General 
rode on. 

Compare such a correction with 
those of a Philippines division com 
mander who harshly corrected in per. 

son 


every recruit 





strategy and tactics in the world 

would fail unless coupled with good 

leadership of the 

men. ee 
What are the es- 


sentials in this rela- 
tionship? First: 
There must be on the 
part of the com- 
mander for his men, 
liking and _ respect, 


tions of 


Infantry requires leader- 
ship of the highest order 
—the ability to inspire 
men under trying condi- 
close 


with blouse unbut 
toned, and one tim 
ran the length of t! 
Eseolta to overtak 
a soldier, to reprov 
him publicly becaus: 
he had one button o1 
his blouse with th: 


combat 








for like begets like; 

the leader who lacks affection for, 
and belief in his men will find that 
his men are lacking in those same 
qualities toward him. In the propor- 
tion that his men lack those qualities, 
will he fall short of ability to lead 
them. 

General Wood possessed this love of 
his men. On the rare occasions when 
he made corrections other than 
through his staff, the man never for- 
got. Riding towards a shady bridge 
at Camp Funston, he saw a soldier 
and his girl standing by the railing. 
The soldier looked intently into the 


head of the eagle not 
up—this to the edification of a grin 
ning crowd of civilians. One gen- 
eral’s heart was right towards his 
men and they loved him. The other's 
was wrong and they hated him. 
Second: The leader whose will is 
to be imposed on the soldier mass 
must have magnetic power. Call it 
personality if you like. We all have 
it in varying degrees. Let us cultt- 
vate it, and make it serve us in en- 
couraging and satisfying the soldiers 
under us. Every former commander 
ean recall how he used this quality 
and gained results by stimulating 
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s men pride, or vanity, or 

or sense of military honor, 
tition. How? The ways are 
as mankind, but the results 
reet proportion to the mag- 
er exercised. 

Robert E. 
magnetism to a re- 
The 


of the man radiated from his 


Lee possessed 
lity of 

degree. whole per- 
Gentleness, respect for others, 
uness were impressed upon all 


him. 
PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


personal magnetism of General 
was not dimmed by defeat. A 
lays after the surrender at Ap- 
ttox. he rode through the rain 
He had rid- 
ahead of his eseort with only a 
staff officers. 


bridge, 


nd mud into Riehmond. 


When he crossed 
pontoon and rode up 
but 
kened ruins on either side. As 
the 


few 


Street, there was nothing 


‘ode through the debris in 
et, he was recognized by the 
who were out, and instantly 
word spread. His horse, Trav- 
with his high spirit, bold ear- 
and museular strength moved 
| the street. The streets filled as 
magie with a cheering throng. 
eral Lee raised his hat repeatedly. 
‘ble was his bearing and man- 
that the throngs of northern sol- 
who filled Richmond joined with 
’s southern friends in the great 
The same personality that 
en to him in vietory continued 
men to him in defeat. 


0 dr; 


General: Grant was another leader 
{ strong personality. 


Calmness, gen- 
simplicity, and determination 
itstanding traits that others 
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felt when they came into contact with 
him. 

After Lee’s surrender, there was a 
strong sentiment in the north that the 
southern leaders should be tried by 
civil court. ‘‘When ean 
be tried?’’ asked the 
‘*Never,’’ was Grant’s answer, ‘‘un 
less they violate their paroles,’’ 
The 
North felt the determination in Gen- 
eral 


these men 


President. 


and 
they were never tried. whole 
Grant’s personality as shown 
here. 

Fortunately for us, the military 
service develops, as in no other walk 
of life, a sense of duty to others, that 
becomes part of an Army man’s per- 
sonality. The spirit of get generally 
is subordinate to the spirit of give. 

The average citizen often thinks of 
his country in terms of what he ean 
get out of it. The soldier or 
generally thinks of his country in 
terms of what he ean give it. 

We of the Army know, that as the 
years go on, this pleasure in service 
becomes a very part of us, and that it 


is a great asset as we deal with the 


sailor 


men under and over us. 


SETTING HIGH STANDARDS 


Third: The leader must set for him- 
self and his men the highest standard. 
If he expects one hundred per cent 
efficiency from them, he may get 
If he expects but eighty, and 
they know it, he may get sixty. He 
must believe in their powers and ¢a- 
pabilities. He them 
that he believes. Somehow, someway, 
men have the faculty of trying to live 
up to what is expected of them. 

Stonewall Jackson had the greatest 
faith in the ability of his men to 
march long distances, and fight. He 


eighty. 


must let know 
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coupled with that faith a belief in fre- 
quent short rests, an intense interest 
in the care of the wounded, and a 
sense of personal responsibility for 
their proper equipment and supply. 
These traits convinced the soldiers 
that he had their welfare at heart. 
The result was, that in the Valley 
Campaign of 1862, he was able to 
march 4,200 men 676 miles in 48 days, 
an average of 14 miles a day, and to 
fight 13 battles and skirmishes while 
he was doing it. 

The high standard which Jackson 
set for his men enabled him to sue- 
ceed in one of the most brilliant cam- 
paigns in history. 

Napoleon required from his men a 
high standard of duty. He talked to 
them frequently instead of holding 
himself aloof. His addresses to them 
are models. His enthusiasm, his 
faith, his standards were not blunted 
in transmission down a long chain of 
command. In 1805, on the Danube, 
he visited regiment after regiment 
and talked to them. As the soldiers 
“gathered in a ring about him, in the 
midst of the thickly falling snow, in 
mud to their knees, Napoleon told 
them that he ‘‘counted on them,’’ and 
they met his expectations. 

But leaders cannot set a high stand- 
ard, and induce their men to reach it, 
unless, as with Napoleon, there is in- 
euleated in the soldier’s mind a be- 
lief that the leader is for him, lock, 
stock, and barrel; that he is striving 
to transform the soldiers’ hopes into 
realities; that he is fighting their 
difficulties, and striving to gain for 
them merited promotions and _re- 
wards. 

But how is a man of rank to get the 
truth as to the spirit of his soldiers, 


particularly if the truth be wu 
ant? We must recognize tha: th, 
commander is on a pedestal, iso!ated. 
often told only what those ; 
him think he will be pleased to hear 
Napoleon solved it by going aboy: 
incognito among the troops. He talk. 
ed with the market women, the |owli. 
est soldiers, the idlers in the wipe. 
shops; and he knew of his own know. 
edge where he was strong, and where 
his policies were meeting with disap. 
proval. We cannot go out among the 
soldiers in any spirit of spying, but 
the commander who ean devise a way 
to break the isolation of command. 
and know the real mind of his men. 
will have taken a long step toward 
successful leadership. 


EXAMPLE 


Fourth: A leader of whatever de- 
gree must be an example to the men. 
In dress, in military deportment, in 
professional knowledge, he should be 
the kind of a man the soldier loves 
to emulate. 

Let your minds go back again to the 
days when you were company com- 
manders. Think of the captains of 
the various companies, troops, and 
batteries. Think of those organiza- 
tions as they appeared marching to 
drills and ceremonies. Did they not 
reflect, in a remarkable degree, the 
characteristics of the leader? Didn't 
those outfits look like the company 
commanders? Of course they did. 
Then you, as higher leaders, must set 
the right example. Just as the men 
copy the characteristics of their |ead- 
er, so the captain reflects the major. 
the major the colonel, and the « 
the general. 

Each leader must keep in mir! the 


onel 
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cooperation for the achieve- 
common end, and must not 
lfish personal idiosyneracy 
reflected the 


mmand. 


to be down 


ler who ean remember that 
ss of the is the 


thing; that 


whole im- 
the 


preferment in rank or com- 


reward of 


immaterial; that his cog in 
ine should funetion for the 
of the whole, does not elim- 
s chances for high personal 
Nor the 


its his personal success first, 


does self-seeker, 


country’s afterward, make 
incement sure. 


NG PERSONAL INTEREST FELT 


nted that leaders, in their rela- 


enlisted men, should like and 
them, possess magnetie qual- 
standards, 


set high and by 


example encourage emula- 
w is an army commander, or 
division commander with 20,- 
n under him, to make himself 


s interest in his men felt? How 


you do it if placed in such a 


vay is to get out among the 
Let them know you, at least by 
just as far as practicable, re- 


ess of the size of the command. 
irage and satisfy the soldiers. 
an interest in their welfare. If 
s is poor, insist that the soldiers 


better fed, instead of finding 
ith people who are not respon- 
vou ean’t fool soldiers. They 
hat leadership is lacking ; when 
ommander, knowing the facts, 


fault with the second cook and 


tchen police, instead of really 


ng the conditions of a rotten 


Men 

Again, as General King stated it, 
‘The 
ranks is necessary.’’ 
right 


correct indoctrination of all 
The leader with 
thoughts, right impulses, to 
wards enlisted men, who fails to make 
impulses felt 


down through all the chain of com 


those and 


thoughts 
mand, fails as a leader. Somewhere, 
the line, if the whol 
chain is not lined up with the leader, 


along down 


some man with more personality than 
sense will break the circuit. 

There used to be in the service an 
old time captain who was the sum 
mary court. When men were brought 
before him, the trial proceed d some 
thing like this. 

‘*Drunk and disorderly again were 
you?”’ 

*‘Are you guilty or 

‘*Not guilty.’’ 

**You have the face to stand there 
and say not guilty, while I’m holding 


not guilty 


in my hands the paper signed by your 
that tells 
Thirty dollars and 


own commander 


me all about it! 


company 
thirty days. Take him to the guard 
house.’’ 

There is humor in that, but there is 
injustice also. The soldier had a right 
The Commandant said 
in his lecture, ‘‘Men hold their lead 
ers to account for injustice.’’ 


to a hearing. 


JUSTICE ESSENTIAL 

For successful leadership there must 
be present always in the minds of the 
men the conviction that their leader 
is four-square and absolutely just. 

Another way for a leader to make 
himself felt in a large command is 
this: Weigh the orders you issue, or 
authorize issued, from the viewpoint 
of the enlisted men whom they affect. 
Often a little modification will remove 
from their shoulders a great burden. 
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One time, in the Philippine Islands, 
the Governor General asked me to 
draft a cattle registration law. I sat 
by his desk when he read it. He said, 
‘‘That is an ideal law from a police 
officer’s viewpoint.’’ Then he reach- 
ed into his basket, and took another 
that had been drafted by a prominent 
haciendero; one that was ideal from 
the cattle owners’ viewpoint, but im- 
possible of enforcement by the police. 
He sent the two drafts to the aitor- 
ney general’s office, where they were 
blended together and the different 
viewpoints reconciled. 

Too often our military orders are 
drafted solely from the viewpoint of 
ease of administration. They need to 
be reconciled with the viewpoint of 
the man affected, in order to main- 
tain the best relations between the 
leader and the enlisted man. 

What are the qualities that make 
for the best relations between the 
leader and the enlisted man? Mutual 
liking and respect, magnetic power, 
high standards, correct example. 

How can we make them felt? By 
getting out among the men; by teach- 
ing all ranks the principles of lead- 
ership that are to obtain in the com- 
mand; and by weighing orders issued, 
from the viewpoint of the man af- 
fected. 


The test of leadership comes in cay. 
paign and in battle. As the will of 


the soldier and the lesser leader melts 
in the face of diffieulty, the whole 
weight comes back on the command 


er. If he gives way, all is lost, by 
he is never beaten until he knows it 


If he is strong enough, he ean relight 
the spark of hope in every soldier's 
breast. 


In 1798, in Syria, Napoleon’s army 
was stricken with the plague Th 
hospitals filled to overflowing. The 
frightened doctors left their jobs 
Then it was that Napoleon visited th, 
hospitals each in turn; sat on the edg 
of the beds; took the fevered hands 
of the plague stricken victims in his 
own; even pressed their bleeding ul. 
cers. He said to them: ‘‘A hospital 
is no place for a grenadier of Napo- 
leon’s to die.’’ He reanimated them 
with hope. The shamed doctors came 
back. The hold of the disease was 
broken. When Napoleon was _ re- 
proached for the risk he had run, he 
replied, ‘‘It was my duty. I was their 
commander-in-chief.’’ 

Here is the test for us—Can we 
transmit to the men under us the will 
to win, the strength to endure, and 
the courage to die? If we can, we 
have solved the true relation of a 
leader to the enlisted man. 


D 


The Pacifist Obsession 


The efforts of patriotic Americans to keep up the 
nucleus of a potential army is not militarism and is 
not a menace. On the other hand, loose talk by ill- 
informed opponents of reasonable preparedness for 
war forms a considerable part of the serious war 
menace resulting from pacifist agitation. That agita- 
tion is an important element in the carefully de- 
signed strategy of relentless enemies of American 
free institutions.—Chicago News. 
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TLE United States and 
Japan have recently 
entered into an agree- 
ment by which an ex- 

| ehange of officers has 
the 


purpose of observing 


| been made for 


/ training methods.’ 
sy the terms of the 
these 
attached 


regiments where they receive the 


| arrangement 


officers are 
eges of officers of their grade for 
duration of their 

ce 1903 the Brit- 
and 


attachment. 


Japanese 


at Wakamatsu, 
most favorable for Infantry training. 
that the 
training in regiments stationed in th 


Infantry is stationed 


Japanese officers maintain 
rural districts is more varied and thor- 
ough than the training given in the 
At Wakamatsu, the terrain is 
for tactical 
marches, field 
ammunition, exercises in 


cities. 


ideal varied maneuvers, 


night firing with live 


fording riv- 
ers, building bridges, bivouacking, bil 
leting, trench construction and other 
important training that the troops sta 
tioned in Tokyo and other cities ean 
receive. 


not possibly 


BAYONET 





ave had a somewhat 
milar arrangement : 
ing stresses 
the 
weapon 
termine 


by which ‘‘language 
were ex- 


These offi- 


however, 


officers’’ 


cl i wed. : 
a the 


were 


cers, 


connected in a Way 


Japanese Infantry train- 


bayonet 
that 


Bayonet training is 


greatly stressed in 


the use of 

as the 
will de- 
victory 


the Japanese Infan 
try, and as so much 
has been said and 
written in this coun- 


try on the use of the 





with the diplomatie 

staff and from time to time were at- 
tached to regiments and schools or de- 
tailed as observers at maneuvers. 

The observations of the first Ameri- 
can Infantry officer are extremely inter- 
esting as they represent first hand in- 
formation gained through personal par- 
ticipation in the activities of the regi- 
ment to which he was attached. He re- 
ported for duty with the Imperial Jap- 
anese Army in June, 1925, and was at- 
tached to the 29th Regiment. The 29th 


bayonet, sO many 
the 
minds not only of the Infantry tacti 
of 


experts as well, that it is interesting 


controversies formerly agitated 


cians themselves but the ordnance 
to look into the way this question is 
handled in Japan. 

It will be remembered that our own 
bayonet training has gone through a 
process of evolution since the days of 
the old single-shot Springfield of Span- 
ish War days. The old bayonet of ’98, 
triangular in cross section, was a real 


‘In May, 1925, two American Army officers were detailed for a six-month tour of 
duty with Japanese Army units, while two Japanese Army officers reported for duty 


with the 2d Division at Fort Sam Houston, Texas. 


The first exchange is now com- 


pleted, and officers for the second tour are being selected with greatest care to insure 
the successful continuance of the plan. The first two American officers detailed were 
Major W. C. Crane, F. A., and 1st Lieut. W. J. Clear, Inf. 

Capt. M. D. Kennedy, a British Army officer, has written a book on his experiences 


entitle (| 


“The Military Side of Japanese Life.” 
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The 


Krag, which followed, had our first 


thrusting weapon at any rate. 


short knife bayonet, an improvement 
in many respects over the Springfield 
bayonet at the expense of length. 
Later we were told that the bayonet 
was obsolete and the new model 1903 
rifle had only a useless ramrod bay- 
onet. Temporarily, at least, the spirit 
From 
this extreme, sentiment violently swung 


of the bayonet was in abeyance. 


to the other in 1905, when a new, long- 
er, double-edged knife bayonet, was 
adopted and, for the first time, the In- 
fantryman had an admirable cutting 
and thrusting weapon. Although 
given the weapon, the ‘‘spirit of the 
bayonet’’ was still lacking and train- 
ing in its use was for several years 
little more than a physical exercise, an 
adjunct of ‘‘Butt’s Manual.”’ 

The World War, as a result of 
trench fighting, saw the bayonet come 
most decidedly into its own. Real use 
of the weapon was brought to this 


Types of Japanese Infantrymen—Automatic Rifle Squad at Maneuvers With 
Dummy Weapon 








country by the members of thi 





British training units which, 





at our numerous divisional 


ments, preached the bayonet 





word of mouth and by specta: 
ual precept. 

Today our Infantry still 
the bayonet training as one o 
or three most important subject 
the Infantry 
The indispensable foot-soldier : 


eurriculum of 


thoroughly trained to march, to s 
and to use his bayonet. 

Turning now to our neighbor the 
other side of the Pacific, let us 
the Japanese treat this all-i nt 
subject. 

The Japanese Infantryman is taught 
from the beginning that the | ne 


; 


is the weapon of the Infant 
with it and with it only can th 
be made to give ground. H: 
stantly reminded that the ultimate di 
cision is sought in the assault anc that 
the bayonet is the ultimate 





fraining in the Japanese 


iit. The following is a sum- 
the school of the bayonet as 


present : 


rit of the Japanese Army is 
of the offensive and the bay- 
sentially the weapon of the 
To be effective in its use a 
ust be confident, skilled and 
ear. He must have absolute 
e in his weapon and in him- 
s confidence is only begot by 
training and practice and a 
¢ of the spirit of the bayonet. 
bdomen of the enemy is the 
ective of the bayonet, and it is 
‘e- easiest hit and _ easiest 
with the exeeption of the 
The thrust to the throat, how- 
often hard to get home; the 
s the part of the enemy’s body 
he can most easily remove from 
of the bayonet thrust. The 
will do well, therefore, to run 
e at top speed, shouting his 
in order to weaken the spirit 
enemy, and thrust home at the 
with all his might and with 
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the full strength of his weapon and his 
arm. Usually this first thrust will be 
successful. If not, a thrust 
should be made from either side of the 
foe, and at once, as no time should be 
lost in fencing. The man who thrusts 
the surest and the quickest, and thrusts 
repeatedly, is the man who wins in the 
bayonet fight. The cold steel has, from 
time immemorial, been the weapon of 
the Japanese soldier. With it, and 
with it alone, he has preserved our 
country and made his glorious record 
as a fighting man. 

No machine will ever be invented 
that can withstand the bayonet cour 
ageously and intelligently directed by 
the human brain and the human hand. 
Let others place their reliance chiefly 
in machines. They can never devise 
a war machine that will overcome the 
Japanese Infantryman and his bay- 
onet. Handle it as your fathers did 
their swords and rely on it as they 
relied on their swords. Machines and 
all the mechanical agencies of war 
may batter and torture the Japanese 
Infantryman; they may churn the 


second 


Japanese Mountain Battery on the March 
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ground he is holding into quagmires of 
blood and frightfulness; they may 
shatter his advancing ranks; but even- 
tually, as in all times, he will close 
with the enemy and the final issue will 
be met man to man. Then the bay- 
onet will be supreme and the spirit of 
the bayonet will be the spirit of the 
winner. 

As in the offensive, so in the defense. 
The enemy must eventually dislodge 
us, or attempt to take ground by elos- 
ing with us. His artillery, gas, air 
squadrons may prepare the way for 
his Infantry, but he must seek the ulti- 
mate decision in the assault and his 
Infantry will be opposed by our bay- 
onets. We ean no more rely on ma- 
chine guns and other mechanical 
weapons in the defense than the enemy 
ean rely on them, and them alone, in 
the assault. We must keep our ground 
with our bayonet when he attempts to 
take it with the bayonet. Even on the 
defensive the spirit of the bayonet will 
he the spirit of the offensive. We can 
not wait for the enemy to enter our 
trenches. We must oppose him before 
he reaches them. At the proper time 
the order will be given to meet the 
enemy in the open and meet his at- 
tack with an attack more fierce, more 
determined, more confident and more 
fearless. , 

But the defensive will seldom be the 
réle of the Japanese Infantry. He has 
always kept in mind that it is only 
the offensive that wins and the spirit 
of the offensive will dominate the plans 
of the army and its operation, and be 
alive in the soul of the field marshal, 
and all the way down to the brave war- 
rior in the ranks. The field marshal 
will count his bayonets and measure 
the strength of his forees by that 
eount. All his other weapons he will 
use in protecting and assisting the man 
with the bayonet, but the latter will be 
his chief reliance, and on the latter will 
his plans be based. The enemy can 
not overthrow our plans until he has 
overthrown our Infantry and their 
bayonets, and we ean only overthrow 


the enemy by the fearless use 6! thesp 
same bayonets. The machine gunner. 
the engineer, the transport cor) s gol. 
dier and all others, in close coopera. 
tion with the bayonet man, wil! do | 
in their power to help him forward. 
for on him and him alone, in the ylti. 
mate assault, depends the fortune of 
all. If he wins, the army wins: if he 
fails, all is lost. The most brilliant 
exploits of the artillery, cavalry, air 
service, and all other arms ean not 
save the day if the man with the bay- 
onet fails. 


The foregoing is taken 
Japanese regulations verbatim. 


from the 
Eye 
witnesses of their Infantry training 
report that bayonet training is contin- 
uous and most practical. 

The long thrust is used to the ex- 
clusion of all other forms of attack, 
the butt of the rifle is seldom, if ever, 
If the first long thrust fails, 
the soldier at onee drops his rifle and 
closes with his enemy, using his hands 
and feet. No time is lost in fencing. 
The men are taught that the abdomen 
first and the throat second are the 
only points to attack. The attack is 
made in pairs as far as possible. 

A large part of the time instruction 
in bayonet training is devoted to per 
sonal combats; the winner of each com- 
bat must meet man after man until he 
is himself defeated, when he retires 
from the ring for practice with 4 
skilled instructor. 

Night maneuvers are always carried 
out with unsheathed bayonets in or- 
der to accustom the men to handling 
the rifle in the darkness under these 
circumstances. 

The Japanese bayonet run used in 
training has several unique features 
One is a trench about twelve feet deep 
and eight feet wide which must be 


used. 





st A RTE BE 


Mag 


raining in the 


the eharge. One man bends 
his companion leaps upon 
and serambles over the top 
rifle still held in his right 
The sides of the trench have 
three degree slope revetted 
ttling which assist in getting 
e trench to some degree. 


ts are also made against a sec- 
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leaps from the back of the former on 
io the rifle, and from there on deeper 
into the wire. This method of advane 
ing in the assault is very effective 
when the Infantry can get no artillery 
preparation to clean out the wire and 
seems to obviate the necessity of paus 
ing to eut through the first fifteen feet 
of wire. 


An Automatic Rifle Team at Maneuvers in Japan 


+ 


on of trench proteeted by a belt of 
barbed wire about fifty feet deep. The 
first few men to reach the wire (which 
bout three feet high) throw them- 

es over it. Their fellows jump on 
backs and in turn throw them- 

lves as far forward into the wire as 
wossible and begin eutting it out from 
ottom and worming themselves 

rd as they clean it out. In prae- 
smooth wire is used. The first 

man who throws himself on the wire 
is rifle over it in front of him, 

and the man who comes after him 


The skilled bayonet man is looked up 
to with something akin to awe by his 
fellow soldiers. The expert is fre- 
quently excused from various onerous 
duties that must be performed. 
treated 
with special deference and respect by 


The bayonet instructor is 
both the officers and enlisted men. In 
many cases he is a civilian, a profes 
sional bayonet and sword fencing mas 
ter who is engaged by the regiment to 
polish off the rough spots in the tech 
nique of the bayonet class. 

When the first and second reservists 
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report for training great care is taken 
and much time spent in rekindling the 
spirit of the bayonet in the hearts of 
these old soldiers. The regimental 
commander personally hands each re- 
servist his rifle with the bayonet fixed 
and admonishes him to guard it and 
keep it unsullied as he would his soul. 
He is reminded that the spirit of the 
bayonet never changes and that he 
must strive to regain the mastery of 
the bayonet that he won years ago by 
hard training and practice. 

When the students of the high 
schools, normal schools and colleges re- 
port for three weeks of military train- 
ing with the regiment during the sum- 
mer, particular emphasis is placed on 
bayonet training. At least one hour 
and a half each day is devoted to a 
series of personal combats, and at 
least another half hour is given to in- 
struction on the bayonet run whexe 
the students practice bayonet assaults 
over broken ground and through barb- 
ed wire and other obstacles. 

To say that the bayonet is vener- 
ated by the Japanese Infantryman is 
certainly not putting it too strongly. 


MUSKETRY 


Musketry training is thorough and 
effective and is mainly for the benefit 
of the noncommissioned officers who, 
in the Japanese army, apply the prin- 
ciples of collective rifle fire in battle. 
In collective rifle fire the team work 
is very good although the accuracy of 
the individual soldier decreases rapidly 
at ranges over three hundred yards. 
Range is estimated by the eye, by the 
observation of fire, and from maps. 
Tracer bullets and range finders ap- 
parently are not used. The noncom- 
missioned officers are carefully trained 
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and remarkably skillful in es: 
ranges by eye and are thorow. |: 
miliar with the conditions tha: affp. 
the appearance of targets, such «s ligh; 
and terrain, background, depressions. 
darkness or fog, ete. The noncommis. 
sioned officers are very carefully traiy 
ed in estimating distance by the ob 
servation of fire. In China, or in Man 
churia particularly, where the ground 
is dry and usually dusty, this method 
of range estimation would be very ef 
fective, as the strike of the shots would 
be easily observed. Range cards are 
used by the heavy machine gunners 
when with a unit in defense. 

The Japanese soldier’s ability to hit 
moving field targets is much greater 
than his ability to hit bull’s-eyes, and 
the Japanese officers maintain that 
their training in musketry and rifle 
marksmanship aims at this ability and 
not at making the soldier a superfin 
shot on the target range. The rate of 
fire in combat is slow and would by 
about five shots per minute as long as 
the officers maintained fire control. 

In musketry training great use is 
made of surprise targets. 
usually by section. A section consists 
of two rifle squads and a light machine 
gun squad. There are six sections in 
a peace-strength company and pro! 
ably the same number in a 
strength company. 


IS 


Firing 


war 


SCOUTING AND PATROLLING 


Seouting and patrolling in the Jap- 
anese Army has been reduced to an 
exact science in which no detail is too 
minute to be overlooked or slighted 
either by instructors or pupils in prac- 
tice or by scouts and patrols in tim 
of war. 


The Japanese soldier’s smal! st. ture, 





aining 


| keenness of eye are factors 


make him efficient in seout- 


trolling and furthermore 
ems to hold a certain fasci- 
him. Individual seouts re- 


eareful training in their 
the most intelligent men in 
ny are selected for this im- 
The ut- 


is taken to camouflage and 


d dangerous work. 


e scout and he is usually an 
the use of cover. This phase 
lapanese soldier’s training is 

ehtening since there has been 
ession that the Japanese were 
trained in this work. In only 
tant phase of their duty are 
se seouts deficient and that is 
Not one in ten can make 


hing. 


plest sort of sketch. Many of 
nnot even read a map scale or 
ine visibility from the 
would seem to indicate that they 


ficient, but such is not the ease. 


map. 


comes to moving unobserved 
vround affording scanty cover, to 
ng enemy movements, to caleu- 

x enemy strength, enemy position, 
rms of the service the enemy 
msist of, the rate of march of 
columns and the wheeled ve- 
ccompanying the enemy the 
He 


ot know what an azimuth is but 


ese scout is second to none. 


nethods are not as scientific as 
some respects, at least the re- 
achieves are remarkable. His 
of observation seem to be high- 
ped. As observers and imita- 
Japanese as a race are in a 
themselves. Keen powers of 
on are the rule among Jap- 
diers and the scouts’ special 
in systematie observation de- 
is natural faculty to the high- 


in the Japanese 
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Seouts the 


front and flanks of assaulting platoons 


always reconnoiter to 
but do not appear to be used when a 
platoon is ordered to flank a hostile 
The 
maintain that use of scouts in this oper- 


point of resistance. Japanese 
ation is more likely to betray the move- 
the that 
than lose the advantage of the element 


ment to enemy and rather 
of surprise they would rather move 


forward unprotected by scout recon 
naissance. 

the 
pecially trained and instructed to send 
that 
seem to indicate movement on the part 


Seouts of reserve units are es 


back information at once would 
of the enemy, such as preparations for 
They 


mediatly report when the assault units 


counterattack. also must im- 
are held up or driven back or when 
any break in the assaulting line occurs 
whether through losses or delay in the 
advance of certain of the units in the 
assault. 

All seouts carry a green camouflage 
net which they fill with grass, branches 
with this 
thrown over their heads they are ef 


of trees and bushes and 


from observation 
It is the most effi 
cient camouflage that could be devised 


fectually concealed 
from all directions. 


for scouting in wooded or grassy coun- 
try. With the the 
scouts often approach to within thirty 


aid of this net 
yards of hostile lookouts without be- 
ing observed if there is any grass or 
serub cover available. 

The 
lent. 
a patrol is very good. 


raining in patrolling is excel- 
Teamwork between members of 
Patrols gen- 
erally move out in single file or as a 
line of skirmishers. The diamond for 
mation in patrolling is apparently not 
used, or do any patrols divide into two 
parallel columns of files at any time. 
-atrol formations are usually quite 
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compact when traveling through woods 
or villages. The patrol leader is al- 
and the 


man’’ is always the rear. 


ways the point ‘getaway 
Combat pa- 


*‘vetaway man.”’ 


trols designate no 
The Japanese have a fondness for 
The 


commander of any point of any de- 


assigning officers to lead patrols. 


tachment of any size whatsoever is al- 
ways a commissioned officer and fully 
one-half of the combat patrols and at 
least one-third of the 
patrols are led _ by 


reconnaissance 
commissioned 
officers. 
MARCHING 

The Japanese, for hundreds of years, 
have had perfect foot freedom and 
they suffer greatly from foot troubles 
when compelled to wear leather boots 
and shoes. The Japanese Infantry- 
man’s shoe is a clumsily made affair, 
very stiff, unyielding and practically 
formless. Its greatest defect is a shal- 
lowness at the sides of the shoe in 
front which chafes the little toe and 
the toe next to it. It also seems to 
be very ‘ill-fitting in the heel. Most 
of the foot trouble is due to abrasions 
of the heel and the smaller toes, and 
hardly a man finishes a long hike (e. g. 
20 miles) without painful blisters. The 
men prepare themselves for a hike by 
inserting a pair or two of straw warsji 
(sandals) in their packs and when 
their feet become blistered they remove 
their shoes at the next halt and con- 
tinue the march in the foot gear to 
which they and their fathers have been 
accustomed for centuries. 

During the Russo-Japanese War and 
the Chino-Japanese War most of the 
soldiers disearded their clumsy boots 
for warsji and the same would take 
place if they went into action tomor- 
row. 
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The system of halts on a m:; 


practically the same as ours: {iftee; 
minutes rest after the first fifty mi) 
utes of hiking and a ten minute rest 


every hour thereafter. Cavalry trots 


seven minutes and walks five. 


No attempt is made to keep the may 
in step at any time during a maneuve; 
march and they are allowed to carry 
their pieces in any way they see fit 
The pace is decided on before th 
march begins and it is not changed no 
matter how hard it may be to maintai) 
it. Companies keep fairly well closed 
up and breaking ranks on any account 
is severely dealt with. The company 
commander usually marches in the rear 
of his unit during a mareh with one of 
the lieutenants at the head of the com 
pany. 

HYGIENE 

The Japanese soldier carefully fol- 
lows the principles of hygiene. Th 
barracks are kept reasonably clean and 
blankets and other bedding aired in 
the open every day. Particular car 
of the feet and socks ar 
changed twice a day whenever possi 
ble. 
mer and winter and despite the fact 


is taken 
All men bathe every day in sum 


that each man has to do his own laun 
dry work clothing is clean from a hy- 
gienic standpoint and underwear 1s 
changed every day or every other day 

The Japanese soldier is particular|) 
careful to change shoes and clothing at 
onee if he is caught in a rainstorm 
He seems to have a particular dread 
of getting his chest or abdomen wet by 
rain and will make every effort to keep 
these portions of his body dry. 

Cooks are carefully examined hy th 
company commander every day to se‘ 
that the hands and finger nails, as wel! 
as clothing, are kept clean. Bunks in 
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wever, are arranged head  cauldrons and ladled out to the men 
nstead of alternately head three times a day. This ration is 
in our Army. They are’ known as “‘shichi bu no san”’ and is 
together and in summer are the staple diet in barracks also. Bread 
than eighteen inches apart may be fed to the men once a week but 
fact that one huge mos- this is not compulsory. The men, as 
s used to cover all the bunks a rule, have little liking for it. The 
room. Japanese soldier’s total daily ration 
er Ae costs about twelve cents gold. An 
American soldier would starve on the 
Japanese soldier receives quite fare the Japanese seem to thrive 
instruction in first aid. He on. Nothing but hot water is drunk 
ocation of the various parts with meals. Men enter and leave the 

ly where the arteries are near mess hall in formation. 
ce and is familiar with the 
and other means of stop- INNOVATIONS 
bleeding. He can treat The Japanese maintain, and rightly, 
ns, Sprains and fractures in that the lessons of the World War 
but efficient sort of way and have not been thoroughly digested, 
knows the antidotes for various that even the most modern arms and 
The men are quite skilled in equipment are still subject to suppres 


Ihe ‘ c , . ‘ . . » © 
bandages to wounds and sion by something more efficient, and 


ing so carefully guard against that such suppression is going to con- 


the wound. tinue until weapons and equipment are 

is very carefully instructed as to developed that will be considered equal 

) do in ease of a sunstroke. He is to the demands of the next war. Eng- 

y skilled in transporting Jand, France and America are develop- 

ded and can improvise litters jing such weapons but have not per 
coats, blankets, tents or other ar- fected them. 

clothing and equipment in Japan has no great financial re 

order. sourees and the army officers state 

(he Japanese soldier probably has that no money is available for experi- 

better knowledge of first aid than menting in the development of weap 

e American soldier possesses. ons. As it is, the army and navy ae 

counted for one-half the total budget 

last year. On the other hand the Jap 

e field and on the march the anese realize that when they depend 


ion consists of rice and wheat in on copying from others they must al 
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roportion of seven portions of ways be one step behind the origina- 
three portions of wheat. The  tors.and can never take the lead them- 
mixed up and boiled in huge _ selves. 


D 








The Situation of Army Legislation 
By E. B. Johns 





FLOOD of bills has 
been introduced in 
the present Congress 
to adjust or readjust 
the affairs of the 
Army. Many of the 
bills are designed to 
correct the imaginary 
ills that Air Service 
publicists have led 
the public to believe 
exist in the present organizaton of the 
War Department, characterized most 
unfairly as bureaucratic, nonprogres- 
sive, ete. The storm center of discus- 
sion in February was a bill, H. R. 
8533, introduced by Representative 
Wainwright of New York. 








THE PATRICK BILL 


During the testimony of Maj. Gen. 
Mason M. Patrick, Chief of the Air 
Service, before the House Committee 
on Military Affairs, he was asked to 
submit his recommendations in the 
form of a bill. At the suggestion of 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. 
Wainwright introduced what has be- 
come known as the Patrick Bill, as it 
was marked by request, and Mr. Wain- 
wright makes it plain that he has not 
approved the bill. The Patrick Bill 
is regarded by those who do not be- 
long to the small ‘‘ Air Serviee group’’ 
as objectionable as the Curry Bill or 
any of the other bills that have been 
introduced at the suggestion of the ad- 
voeates of an independent Air Serv- 
ice. The opposition of the radical 
group in the Air Service to the rec- 
ommendations of the Morrow Board, 
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whose recommendations have the a; 

proval of President Coolidge, was w 

masked by a circular letter which w: 

sent out from Washington to all of th: 
Air Service officers in the field, appea 

ing to them ‘‘to get busy.’’ This let 
ter led to another investigation of th: 
activities of the Air Service officers as 
it was charged that the ‘‘ propaganda’’ 
was issued from the office of the Chie‘ 
of Air Service. This is the first of the 
many investigations that has not been 
requested or sponsored by a group in 
the Air Service. 

The Patrick Bill has not created a 
favorable impression in Congress. As 
the members of the House committee 
began to study the effect of the bill 
upon promotion of officers in the Air 
Service there was an_ inclination 
to believe that much of the agitation 
headed by former Colonel Mitchell was 
due to a desire for promotion. In 
some respects it is a more ambitious 
promotion project than the Curry 
bills. This bill, in connection with the 
sensational revelations contained in the 
letter sent to the Air Service officers, is 
regarded by some as the first serious 
mistake that has been made in the cam- 
paign of the Air Service officers for 
some special legislation. Members of 
Congress are beginning to question 
their professions of being solely inter- 
ested in the development of an ade- 
quate Air Service. 


WAR DEPARTMENT OPPOSES PATRICK BILL 


The Secretary of War, Hon. Dwight 
F. Davis, meets the arguments of the 
adherents of the separate air corps idea 
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a letter to Chairman Morin of the 
touse Committee on Military Affairs. 
‘ieneral Patrick has advanced fhree 
indamental reforms that he consid- 
ered neeessary in the organization of 
he military air forees, as follows: 


1. An all inelusive budget which 
would show definitely the entire cost 
of aviation aetivities under the Seere- 
tary of War. 

2. Proper control and administra- 
tion of the air activities by officers hav- 
ing air experience and competent to 
handle these matters. 

%. A correction of the injustice done 
to the junior officers of the Air Service 
vy the operation of the present single 
promotion list. 

Mr. Davis’ comments were as fol- 
lows: 


Let us examine for a moment these 
three fundamental reforms which are 
stated as the underlying causes for this 
legislation. 

First, the Separate Air Budget— 
This is merely a matter of bookkeep- 
ing and can be made effective by ad- 
ministrative action without any legis- 
lation, if it is desirable. However, is 
it desirable? Why should not the fiseal 
needs for the air arm of our national 
defense forees, be coordinated with 
and balaneed against the fiseal needs of 
our other military forces, so as to keep 
the total expenditures of the War De- 
partment within the limitations estab- 
lished by the President? 

There is only one reason which ean 
possibly be advanced for a ‘separate 
air budget, and that is a desire for 
more funds for expenditure on the Air 
Service. This increase ean only be ob- 
tained in one of two ways, either by an 
increase in the total War Department 
budget over and above the limitation 
set by the President; or at the expense 
of, and without coordination with, the 
needs of other activities of the War 
Department. The limitation set by the 
President on the War Department bud- 
get ean be increased by the President 


if he so desires without legislation. 
The allotment of a greater proportion 
of the War Department budget to air 
activities at the expense of other ac- 
tivities under the War Department has 
been done in the past and can simi- 
larly be done in the future by the See- 
retary of War without legislative ac- 
tion. 

The Air Service requires fiscal con- 
trol in the same manner as other 
branches of the Army. Its develop- 
ment should be coordinated with these 
branches in order that balanced forces 
may be maintained. The need for 
legislation for a separate air budget is 
therefore not apparent. 

Second, ‘‘ Control and administration 
of air activities by officers having air 
experience and competent to handle 
these matters.’’ Such control exists 
today in the Army Air Service. 

While control and administration of 
technical air problems do, and should 
rest in officers of air experience, gen- 
eral policies and the larger features of 
administration require officers experi- 
enced in broader fields of the general 
military profession. The Army Air 
Service today is controlled and admin- 
istered to a considerably greater ex- 
tent by its own chief and its own offi- 
cers than any other arm of the service. 
The expenditure of all funds for the 
development, procurement, mainte- 
nance, and operation of aircraft is 
completely under the control of the 
Chief of Air Service and his officers. 
All flying units are directly eommand- 
ed by Air Service flying officers. The 
Chief of Air Service commands, and 
is directly responsible for more than 
70 per cent of the Air Service forces 
in the United States. 

With reference to the preparation of 
policies for the use of the Air Service 
in connection with the other military 
forces of the United States, for its re- 
eruiting, organization, supply, equip- 
ment, mobilization, training and de- 
mobilization, the Congress has requir- 
ed in the National Defense Act that 
these duties be performed by a Gen- 
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eral Staff Corps, which Corps will con- 
sist of officers from all arms of the 
service detailed for a limited period 
only and trained in the tacties and 
capabilities of all arms including the 
Air Service, as well as in the principles 
of strategy and logistics. 

The bill under consideration pro- 
poses to repeal this provision of the 
National Defense Act in so far as it 
relates to the Air Service. That is, 
the War Department General Staff 
will not be available to the Secretary 
of War for the consideration of any of 
the many questions arising with refer- 
ence to the Air Corps and also its rela- 
tions to the rest of the Army. For 
instance, in all expenditures the Sec- 
retary of War would be compelled to 
accept any recommendations made by 
the Chief of Air Service without per- 
sonally investigating them, or to set 
up practically a complete super Gen- 
eral Staff to supervise such expendi- 
tures. 

In the bill under consideration it is 
proposed that the Air Corps will create 
and maintain its own agencies of ad- 
ministration, supply, equipment, con- 
struction, transportation, finance, medi- 
cine, ordnance, communication, re- 
cruiting, discipline, ete., in fact all 
agencies necessary for a force inde- 
pendent of and separate from the War 
Department. It is to have a person- 
nel under separate control and promo- 
tion. Its policies and system of train- 
ing, employment and functioning are 
to be independent of the Army. Sep- 
arate procurement and mobilization 
plans and agencies will be required. 
All of these agencies and services in 
the Air Corps will duplicate similar 
ones in the Army and require an in- 
creased overhead in personnel and es- 
tablishments which is estimated to cost 
over $2,000,000.00 per year for the 
proposed Air Corps. : 

The bill then, creates duplication 
and lack of coordination whereas its 
proponents offer it as a preliminary 
step towards an organization which is 
urged primarily for the alleged pur- 


pose of avoiding duplication and pr 
viding better coordination. 

Taking up next, the third and las 
of General Patrick’s fundamental 1 
forms,—‘‘the correction of the injus 
tice done to the junior officers of th: 
Air Service by the operation of th 
present single promotion list,’’—as | 
have stated to you repeatedly, I an 
heartily in favor of such action pro 
vided it can be done without creating 
other injustices equally serious. 


SUMMARY 


Summarizing the above remarks, | 
am of the opinion that Genral Pat 
rick’s first reform, a separate air bud 
get, is not necessary or desirable, but 
if necessary or desirable, could be ef 
fected to all intents and purposes by 
administrative action without legisla 
tion. His second reform with refer- 
ence to a change in control and admin- 
istration of air activities, is again be- 
lieved to be unnecessary and _ the 
change proposed by him, the creation 
of a separate air corps duplicating 
therein auxiliary services now existing 
in the Army and not coordinated with 
the rest of the Army, is believed to be 
a step backwards in this respect. With 
reference to his third reform, in regard 
to the position of his junior officers on 
the promotion list, if further study of 
this question giving thorough consid- 
eration to all phases thereof, demon- 
strates that a solution ean be arrived 
at which is fair to all concerned, re- 
quest for the necessary legislation will 
be submitted. None of the conditions 
which he cites seem then to indicate 
the remedy he proposes in this bill. In 
fact it is difficult to recognize in these 
alleged reforms any grounds for the 
proposed change in organization. The 
proposal can only be acrounted for by 
a desire for freedom from legitimate 
and essential control by higher author- 
ity, as well as unwarranted promotion. 

The bill provides for an Air Corps 
consisting of 3,004 officers (75 per cent 
in the Regular Army, 25 per cent Re- 
serve officers on active duty) instead 
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ie present authorized strength of 
17: 1,500 flying cadets, 75 warrant 
and 18,000 enlisted men in- 
id of 8,760 enlisted men including 
ng eadets now authorized. This 
ve inerease in personnel is to be ob- 
ned over a period of five years with 
separate promotion list for the com- 
missioned personnel, 

\'nder the assumption that there will 

e few, if any, transfers of senior offi- 
cers from other branches of the Army 
to this Air Corps, it appears that as 
soon as the imerease contemplated in 
this bill is completed Air Corps col- 
onels will be 12 years; Air Corps lieu- 
tenant eolonels 14 years; and Air 
Corps majors 20 years in advance of 
their contemporaries in other branches 
of the service. 

The principles which are violated 
are the same in all proposals advoeat- 
ing a separate air organization. The 
fallaey in each ease is the same and can 
be stated as follows: 

a. The air components of the Army 
and of the Navy are essential to their 
success in battle and the development 
of these components including their 
organization, training, equipment and 
supply cannot be removed from their 
control either in peace or war without 
inviting disaster. 

b. The combination or unification in- 
to one organization of air activities 
having entirely separate and distinct 
missions such as Army aviation and 
Naval aviation, or military and com- 
mercial aviation, is fallacious and con- 
trary to the fundamental principles 
upon which our Government is organ- 
ized. Our organization for the devel- 
opment of aviation should be based on 
the use to which it is to be put rather 
than upon its technical development. 

c. Every nation has its own peculiar 
defense problems and provides and or- 
vanizes forees to meet those special 
problems. It would be unsound for us 
to follow blindly the systems of other 
nations. Due to the short distance 
across the English Channel the advent 
‘{ air power may have affected ad- 


ers, 
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versely the relative importance of the 
British Navy in the defense of the 
British Isles as opposed to the British 
Empire. However, due to the great 
water areas on both our coasts it has 
had exactly the opposite effect on the 
importance of our own Navy. So long 
as we have a strong Navy with its 
proper air component to accompany 
the fleet, the great oceans on both our 
coasts guard our territory from 
serious attack by air. 


ACTION OF 


any 


BOARDS OF INVESTIGATION 


A separate unified air organization 
violates the above principles which are 
accepted as sound and pertinent to the 
question under consideration. In fact, 
if we will examine the result of the 
many investigations of this subject, we 
find that every time it has been thor- 
oughly studied by Congressional 01 
Civilian Committees, or by Military 
Boards, they have, with one exception, 
arrived at the same conclusion, that 
is against any air organization separ- 
ate from the Army or the Navy. 

The exception in favor of such an 
organization was the Crowell Commis- 
sion in 1919 on which there was no 
military member of broad experience 
and training. While against such an 
organization we have the recent find- 
ings after exhaustive investigation of 
the President’s Aircraft Board headed 
by the Honorable Dwight W. Morrow ; 
the Select Committee of Congress of 
which the Hon. Florian Lampert was 
Chairman (Recommended a_ Depart- 
ment of Defense, but not a sub-depart- 
ment of Air or a Separate Air Serv- 
ice.) ; the statement from the National 
Aeronautic Association, March 9, 1925; 
the Special Board convened by the See- 
retary of the Navy in 1925 to report on 
the Result of the Development of Avi- 
ation on the Development of the Navy ; 
the Report of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on the Reorganization of 
the Executive Departments, June 3, 
1924; the Report on the Reorganization 
of the Air Service by the Board of 
which Maj. Gen. William Lassiter was 
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Chairman in 1923; the Committee of 
Congress which drafted the Act of 
June 4, 1920, amending the National 
Defense Act; the Special War Depart- 
ment Board convened in 1919 to report 
on the New and Curry Bills for a 
separate department of aeronautics; 
and the A. E. F. Superior Board on 
Organization of which Major General 
Dickman was Senior Member. 

All of these ten investigating bodies 
(with one exception) have reported 
against the proposition which is be- 
hind this legislation. Is not this prac- 
tically unanimous opinion sufficient in 
itself to indicate the inadvisability in 
any such step. 

Furthermore, while General Patrick 
first advocated a separate Air Corps 
before the President’s Aircraft Board 
for tactical reasons, he now advocates 
a separate Air Corps primarily for ad- 
ministrative reasons. A full discus- 
sion of the tactical defects of such an 
organization may be found on pages 
1251 to 1253 of the hearings before the 
President’s Aircraft Board. 

With reference to the parallel fre- 
quently drawn between such a separ- 
ate Air Corps under the Secretary of 
War and the present status of the Ma- 
rine Corps under the Navy Depart- 
ment, I would like to invite your at- 
tention to the fact that the Marines 
form no vital component of a naval 
battle, and if all Marines were re- 
moved from the ships and replaced by 
sailors in a naval battle, the battle 
itself would be in no way affected. The 
Air forces, on the contrary, form a 
vital element of the naval battle of 
the future. This alone is sufficient to 
indicate clearly why such an organiza- 
tion might be appropriate and efficient 
for the Marine Corps, while most inap- 
propriate and inefficient for the air 
component of our land forces, 

The increase over and above the 
present cost of the Army Air Service, 
if the Air Corps proposed in this bill 
is established, is estimated to average 
at least $50,000,000.00 per year during 


the development period of five y: 
and thereafter approximately $45, 
000.00 a year exclusive of any 
creases for the air units in the Nati. «| 
Guard and Organized Reserves. 

In the foregoing I have touched u)on 
only a few of the main objection: to 
this bill. There are several others, 1d 
in the details of the bill there are m 
proposals which are unsound and 
economical. 


DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL DEFENS 


There is one proposition on which 
the House Military Committee and 
quite a number of influential members 
of Congress are sold, and that is that 
there should be more courdination |) 
tween the War and Navy Departments 
In several bills pending before the 
committee there is the idea of a depart 
ment of defense with under-secretaries 
each for the Army and the Navy, with: 
some sentiment prevalent for creating 
as well a secretary of the air. 

There is also under consideration a 
proposition for legislation to vitalize 
the Council of National Defense as a 
coordinating body for the War and 
Navy Departments. Almost ever) 
member of the committee has a di! 
ferent proposition for the coordination 
of the War and Navy Departments. .\ 
this writing there is no agreement in 
the committee. No proposition has a 
sufficient number of supporters to i 
port out a bill. In some quarters it is 
believed that the efforts of the Air 
Service to push through the Patrick 
Bill will result in no legislation. It is, 
however, too early to predict the ou' 
come as after any bill is reported ou! 
of the House Committee it will go to 
the floor of the House where there wi 
be many members who have ideas 0: 
the subject. 
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CING NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS 
vo years ago after extended hear- 
, and debates on the floor of the 
ite and House, Congress passed 
‘islation whieh provided for addi- 
al noneommissioned officers to be 
| prineipally in the National Guard, 
Organized Reserves and the R. O. 
‘ ©. This year the Appropriations 
Committee reported out a bill which in 
effect repeals this provision of the 

w, and the bill passed the House with- 

t addition. The committee adhered 
io the budget figures in this respect, 
though it did reeommend certain in- 
creases in several other items. 

In eonnection with this reduction 
contained in the appropriations bill 
which has passed the House, it is at 
least interesting to note that a number 
of Representatives .opposed this so- 
called saving at the expense of enlisted 
It is hoped that the Senate will 
amend the bill so as to prevent the re- 
duction. Hon. Robert L. Bacon of 
New York spoke against the reduction 
on February 12 in which he empha- 
sized the fact that the N. C. O’s are 
the backbone of the Army, and that 
the civilian components will feel the 
effects perhaps more than the Regular 
Army. He said, in part: 


men. 


It is proposed to keep the same num- 
ber of enlisted men that we now have 
in the current fiseal year, but there is 
to be this sweeping reduction in their 
pay. In order to do this it will be 
necessary for the War Department to 
stop all promotions among the enlisted 
men of the Regular Army for a year or 
more. During this period no enlisted 
man in the Regular Army can hope for 

uy advancement. It is unnecessary 

r me to enlarge upon the demoraliz- 

g effect that this will have on the 
‘orale of this elass of men who carry 

in time of peace in our national- 





defense system. If the enlisted men of 
the Regular Army were organized in 
some society which employed a high- 
salaried publicity man, the papers 
would be filled with the accounts of the 
outrages that are being perpetrated 
against the enlisted men of the Amer- 
ican Army. 

I am making a plea for justice to a 
voteless Regular Army. Aside from 
justice to the enlisted men of the Reg- 
ular Army, the bill, in its present form, 
will deprive the National Guard, Or- 
ganized Reserves and colleges with Re- 
serve Officers’ Training Corps units of 
the services of an efficient corps of non- 
commissioned officers. Two years ago, 
after extensive hearings, the Senate 
and the House passed a bill increasing 
the percentage of noncommissioned offi- 
cers in the Regular Army. 

Now, in the appropriation bill pend- 
ing before the House, this bill is in 
effect repealed. The Army of the 
United States and especially its civilian 
components are to be gradually de- 
prived of these noncommissioned offi- 
cers. 

Noncommissioned officers are the 
backbone of the Army has often been 
said. To get good ones there must be 
ineentives for reenlistment, as reenlist- 
ed men are the material for the non- 
commissioned officers. Men of high 
type will reenlist only if there are in- 
centives, and under present conditions 
in the Army, with the poor living quar- 
ters, inadequate rations, and excessive 
labor, made necessary by scanty ap- 
propriation of funds, the problem of in- 
ducing good men to reenlist is almost 
insolvable. Now, add to this the stag- 
nation of promotion and there will be 
fewer reenlistments and there will be 
more purchasing their discharges. The 
caliber of the men will necessarily fall 
below the average now maintained. 

Every component of the Army of the 
United States is going to feel this re- 
duction. Numbers are oftentimes un- 
important as compared to quality. 
Adequate numbers of men of high 
quality are necessary for the mainte- 
nance of our national defense system. 
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Message from the President 
U. S. Infantry Association 


TO THE MEMBERS OF THE INFANTRY ASSOCIATION: 


| WISH to express my deep appreciation of the honor you 
conferred upon me by electing me President of this Asso- 
ciation. To have served more than thirty years in the Infan- 
try is, and always will be, a matter of pride and gratification to 
me. To be elected President of this Association is the highest 
honor that could come to me as an Infantry officer. 


T= Infantry Association in the past has done splendid work 
for the Infantry and for the Army. | think we may truth- 
fully say that it has never been a body of small and narrow- 
minded men, but has always worked for the good of the Army. 
There is much yet to be done. Never for a moment forgetting 
our loyalty to the Infantry, we must bear in mind that our main 
duty is to work for a properly equipped, properly organized, 
properly balanced Army. 


T= Infantry Association is in good financial condition, but 
the publication of the “Infantry Journal,”’ the best and most 
expensive service journal published, causes a loss each year. 
This loss can, and should, be overcome. There are a number 
of Infantry regiments which have not yet organized Branch 
Associations, and there are still some officers who do not take 
a real live and keen interest in the affairs of the Infantry Asso- 
ciation. At the end of this year, we hope to have a Branch 
Association, not only in every Infantry Regiment but in every 
place where the Infantry is represented in any numbers. The 
Infantry Association and the “Infantry Journal” are of and 
for and by the Infantry officers. We want your financial help, 
but we want still more the Infantry backing and the Infantry 
spirit and the Infantry cooperation. Let us all work to make 
and keep this Association what it ought to be among all such 
Associations—first in efficiency, first in loyalty, and first in 
good fellowship. 
H. A. SMITH, 


Brigadier General, U. S. A. 
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The Regular on Duty with the Reserves 
By Captain Willfred R. Higgins, Infantry 





“HEN a Regular Army 
officer receives orders 
detailing him on duty 
with the Organized 
Reserves many mat- 
ters will oceur to him 
which will be per- 
plexing and _ which 
can only be settled to 
his satisfaction by 
someone who has 
served on such a detail. An officer who 
has never given much thought to the 
Organized Reserve project 
somewhat in the dark 

as to just what itis ———— 














will be 


enough to be assigned to a commun 
anywhere near Regular troops. It 
the policy of the War Department 
establish regimental headquarters 
the home town of the Reserve office; 
who commands the regiment, so if tl, 
colonel lives in a small town, there is 
where the executive will live. Ther 
are many pleasant features about } 
ing stationed in a small town. M 
knowledge of Reserve duty is the rm 
sult of two years’ experience in a com 
munity of twenty-five thousand peop! 
The authorized rental allowance bar 
ly suffices, but it 





all about. Such, at 
least, was my reac- 
tion, when after more 
than six years’ duty 
as a company com- 
mander, I found my- 
self on the way from 


The Regular Army of- 
ficer has varied and com- 
plex problems to 
in administering 
training Reserve 


would be exceeded in 
a city. Every neces 
sity is cheaper; how 
ever, it is easier to bh 


solve ; 
come acquainted with 
and ¥ 
. people one shou! (| 
units 


know. The citizens 
are more interested in 








foreign service to re- 
port for duty as a regimental executive 
officer in a small Ohio town. While 
tossing about on the Atlantic on the 
trip ‘‘back home’’ I endeavored to esti- 
mate just how I would begin my new 
task, what I should be expected to ac- 
complish, what would be the tools I 
would have to rely upon, and many 
other aspects. I recall speculating 
about the sort of a town to which I had 
been ordered, and I suppose that would 
be an important thought in the mind of 
anyone under similar circumstances. 
Not all executive officers of Reserve 
units are sent to large cities: very few 
of them are stationed at division head- 
quarters; still fewer are fortunate 
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you and in 
family, and in the work you are doing 


your 


That one has a more generally agre 
able time of it than in a city, is m) 
opinion. 

Just as I arrived for duty, m) 
colonel left town permanently. I ha: 
totally unheralded and wn 
I had 
no office, no supplies, nothing but : 
vague idea. Shortage of funds pre 
cluded the possibility of transferring 
regimental headquarters in the wake of 
the wandering colonel. However, | 
was in the heart of the regimental are: 
where J belonged. If I was to be save: 
I must save myself. This condition | 


come 
known, on a strange mission. 








— 
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sual, I admit, and very few, if any 
‘ers, will ever face it. 
\ly impressions and opinions, gained 
m experience, are addressed to the 
‘egular officer who will be on duty 
ith the Organized Reserves with a 
ew to giving him an idea of the man- 
er of approaching some of his prob- 
cms. 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 
\Vhether or not your colonel is avail- 
ble to introduce you properly, it is ad- 
visable to make the aequaintance of the 
secretary of the Chamber of Commerce 
it onee, explaining why you are in 
iown and what you are expected to 
do. When you tell him that you are 
bout to establish headquarters for the 
‘um-de-dum’’ regiment, Organized Re- 
serves, he will probably stare at you 
out of a questioning eye, and exclaim, 
‘Oh!’ and he will say it with such a 
very blank expression. There is the 
first lesson, and you will do well to 
learn it thoroughly, and profit by it. 
The seeretary understands business; 
certainly he is intelligent, and tries to 
keep up to date in all matters. But 
when you make that announcement to 
him he has not the faintest idea of 
what you are talking about. Never has 
he heard of any such business—and 
he is typical of most of the com- 
munity. It is apparent, then, that 
whatever other duties fall to your lot, 
you must launch out into an educa- 
tional campaign as soon as you get 
your bearings. It will be extremely 
annoying to live four years in town 
and feel that every time you ap- 
pear on the street, acquaintances are 
nudging each other and remarking, 
“There goes ‘Cap’ Smith again; say, 
what does that fellow do?’’ And you 
may be sure that that is exactly what 
they will do and will say unless you 


broadeast who you are, what you do, 
how long you expect to be in their 
midst (always make it four years), the 
National Defense Act of 1920, the 
C. M. T. C., Defense Day and the Or- 
ganized Reserves, on every possible oc- 
casion and in every conceivable way. 
If you are of the retiring, wallflower 
sort, you'll have to get over it, if you 
are to make the most of the splendid 
opportunities afforded you to help the 
people understand their Army, and in- 
eidentally get yourself before the pub- 
lic. This, as I see it, is what you 
must do. 

The people, you will discover, have 
never heard of the Organized Reserves. 
They cannot understand why an of- 
ficer of the Regular Army should be 
living and working in a civilian com- 
munity. Naturally they figure out 
that you must be on recruiting duty. 
Frantic mothers will drop in on you 
now and then for your assurance that 
you will not enlist their boy; he is 
interested in the Army, and last night 
left home after a quarrel with his 
father, ete. 

Soon after my arrival in town I ar- 
ranged through my headquarters for a 
lecture to be given locally by a staff 
officer from Washington on the sub- 
ject, ‘‘General Allenby’s Campaign in 
the Holy Land.’’ It was to be illus- 
trated and expected to be appealing, 
to a degree, to the church-going people 
whom I was most anxious to enlist on 
my side. In order to put it across, 
much advertising was done in various 
ways. I solicited assistance and was 
enabled to run a series of advertise- 
ments in the local paper. I called on 
the president of the ministerial associa- 
tion, introducing myself as an officer 
of the Army, and explaining carefully 
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what I hoped to accomplish, in gen- 
eral, and specifically, the facts con- 
cerning the lecture. 
tor,’”’ 


‘*And now, Doe- 
I concluded, ‘‘may I not count 
Will 

the 


‘*Yes indeed, captain,’’ he re- 


on your cooperation ? you not 


present this matter to Associa- 
tion?’ 
plied, ‘‘I am always only too glad to be 
of help to the Salvation Army.’’ This 
story is not a product of my imagina- 
tion. The incident actually occurred, 
that 
must keep hammering away on pub- 


and serves to demonstrate you 
licity if you are to put your job across. 
At any rate the lecture proved to be 
a great success. 


dred 


More than eight hun- 
attended. There 
standing room only. 


persons was 


WHO WILL ASSIST ? 


It is well, as your next step, to es- 
tablish temporary headquarters in the 
Chamber of Commerce rooms. In a 
town this size the leading business and 
professional men congregate there and 
you naturally meet them in this way. 
They are gratified in the ‘realization 
that the War Department has sent a 
Regular Army officer to the town, al- 
though they do not quite understand 
just what it is you are selling, or may 
have an inkling that you are really a 
prohibition agent in disguise, they are 
anxious to treat you cordially. They 
will make you feel at home, and they 
are the ones upon whom you will have 
to depend to a great extent, if your 
work is to succeed. Your military af- 
fairs committee will be composed of 
men of this stamp. 

If there is any group of citizens 
which does comprehend the nature of 
your work, it is the local post of the 
American Legion. Early contact 
should be established, through the com- 


W ith 


the Reserves 


mander, with its members. It is n 


important that this be done promp' 
Coincident with your arrival, you 
will probably receive a supply of a) 
plication blanks for use in securing 
plications from qualified citizens 
commissions in the Reserve 
Just about this time certain individu 


Cor S 


als will drift into your office with a 
view to making application. Some of 
these persons do not stand well in the 
community, or if they do, are out o} 
step with various patriotic organiza 
tions. Others are not officer materia 

a few of them look good to you and 
they put up a good front, with a clever 
line of talk. 
their applications, your action is sure 


If, however, you approv 
to prove a boomerang. You will incur 
the disfavor of the very organizations 
and individuals whose interest and sup 
port you ean ill afford to lose. They 
will not forget, and they are reluctant 
to forgive. This pitfall is very easy 
You 
tumble by seeking and securing advic 
from the Legion officials, who will see 
to it that you do not go wrong. 


to drop into. ean forestall a 


SECURING MEMBERS FOR THE 0. R. C. 


While on this subject I might sa) 
that the thing not to do, it seems to 
me, is to go about pedding commis 
sions. To justify your existence or th 
detail, you may feel that you must im 
mediately begin to show results. Re 
member that your headquarters knows 
what you are up against, and does not 
expect that you will the 
adjutant’s ‘‘in’’ basket with applica 
It not 
being apparent to you just how to ¢ 


swamp 
tions for Reserve commissions. 
about getting immediate results, |! 
naturally occurs to you to stick in you! 


pocket a few of those applicatio 
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ks you have just received and dash 
on the street, looking up one ex- 
er after another in an endeavor to 
Were not the 
nks sent you for that very purpose? 


|’? commissions. 


was it simply a coincidence that 

ey should reach you before you had 
en got your bearings on the new job? 
(his will probably be your reaction, 
specially after a tour of duty with 
actual troops where results which must 
at onee apparent are the criterion 
But take 
time; do not be stampeded; there may 


which you are judged. 


he two or three men in 


town whose 
interest in Reserve affairs has been suf- 
ficient their 


They will soon look you 


to cause them to retain 
commissions. 
up, and you will feel that you are in 
the hands of friends. They will be 
honest with you and give you the ‘‘low 
down’’ on the prospects you have in 


mind, whieh will no doubt coincide 
with the information received from the 


Legion. 


On the other hand you will find that 
some former officers have no interest 
whatever in the Reserve Corps. They 
will tell you that they have had enough 
of the Army, ete., ete. They offer a 
variety of reasons for not being inter- 
ested in applying for a commission. 
Occasionally you will run across one 
who is positively insulting in his lan- 
guage and attitude toward you when 
you broach the subject. If you are a 
good salesman you could work up some 
such men to the point where they 
would grudgingly make application. 
However, to me it seems improper to do 
this. It is more than improper; it is 
positively injurious to the Reserve 
In the first place an officer 
secured through duress will take no 


interest in Reserve matters, once he is 


project. 


commissioned. He will not make any 
effort to better himself professionally. 
He will not attend your local meetings 
of Reserve officers; he will not even 
answer official correspondence; he will 
not lend his assistance in the C. M. 
T. C. campaign, and he will not help 
put across the Defense Day or 
programs. 


other 
As an officer he will be a 
nonentity—just another stick of dead- 
wood on a pile already too large. It 
is in general true that all 
who want Reserve 
them, and 
not 


ex-officers 
commissions have 
who 


want them. If 


those have not do 
stimulate a 


man artificially into doing something 


you 


he does not want to do, his reaction 
will get you nothing. 


MAKING ADDRESSES 


It will not be long before the contacts 
you have made with the right sort of 
civilians will lead to an invitation to 
join the Rotary Club, or the Kiwanis 
Club, or an 


organization of similar 


purpose and ideals. You should af 
filiate with one of these clubs. Such 
a connection will broaden your ae- 
quaintance and help you to become a 
real part of the community, enable you 
to enjoy the companionship of out- 
standing individuals who control the 
and will afford 


True, it will cost 


‘‘halanee of power,’’ 
you much pleasure. 
you about one hundred dollars a year 
to belong, and on your pay, were you 
a civilian, you would have no busi- 
afford 


either, to 


You cannot 
afford, 
pass up such a chance as this to get in 
You 
find as the months roll by, that you 


ness in the club. 


it, yet you cannot 


will 


some mighty good strokes. 


will have to spend personal funds for 


the sake of Uncle Sam in other ways 
than this. 
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While getting oriented it is advisable 
to secure a good speech on the subject 
of national defense. There are many 
available. Digest the high points, and 
prepare yourself to talk without notes. 
Or if you feel that you cannot do that, 
use notes. Read the speech only as a 
last resort. If you memorize the 
speech it will appear to be spoken ex- 
temporaneously, and will be much more 
effective. This method economizes on 
time, a very weleome feature to your 
audience. 
mumble or stumble about to express 


By memorizing you will not 


yourself, thus saving minutes which 
are very precious to the busy business 
man. 

Surely you will be asked to explain 
yourself publicly early in the game. 
This ean be done very satisfactorily in 
deseribing the national defense system, 
stressing the particular. part you play 
by virtue of your present assignment. 
Give them lots of local color. The 
Rotary or Kiwanis Clubs you have 
joined will want to hear you. The news- 
paper will print your picture, often 
with your talk as written. The initial 
appearance will lead to others, and 
this sort of thing is splendid advertise- 
ing. You eannot do too much ad- 
vertising. Other engagements will 
seek you. People will very soon evince 
a real interest in your work and your 
message. You are in town not solely 
to perform as an executive officer, but 
to arouse interest in the national de- 
fense system. And you cannot do that 
by sitting at your desk. Mix it up 
with civilians of all classes and creeds 
and get a true idea of what the peo- 
ple think of the Army. You will be 
surprised! This is an exceedingly im- 
portant phase of your duty; the more 
people you get to talking about na- 


tional defense and the Reserve proj: 
the more you help toward establishi 
the system firmly in fact as well as 
law, for a fair-minded individual e: 
not fail to appreciate the sense a: 
soundness of the National Defense A. 
onee its provisions are honestly « 
plained. 


ESTABLISHING AN OFFICE 


About a month after your arriv: 
you should move to your permanen! 
office. Due to the usual shortage of 
funds, you may have to establish you: 
headquarters in some dingy nook in t}. 
postoffice. Desk space in the Chambe 
of Commerce rooms was just the thing 
at the time. It suited your require 
ments exactly. But by this time you 
will have numerous callers, and you 
will want privacy; you will have con 
siderable correspondence to handle 
You will have the matter of regi 
mental assignments to attend to, on 
which you will want to put 
thought and study, uninterrupted b) 
committee meetings, ete. Your regi 
mental library arrives, and you hav: 
no place to put it; correspondence 
course material, texts, lesson assign 
ment sheets, various types of records, 
forms, and other necessary equipment 
begin to arrive, by freight, parcel post 
and mail. Your typewriter and offic 
furniture (such as it is) appear. You 
will have to have an office of your own. 
that’s all there is to it, and you ma) 
have to seratch for it. You will indeed 
be fortunate if authorized an offic: 
rental allowance. Unless you represent 
the need for this in most convincing 
form you surely will not secure it. For 
thirty dollars a month, telephone, heat. 
light, and janitor service included, it 
is generally possible to rent the proper 


some 








enh. 
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of office, one commensurate with 
standing and importance of the 
k you are doing. It is certainly a 
dieap to be located in some dismal, 
t-of-the-way hole where you jeopard- 
your health every hour you remain 
it, where you are subject to inter- 
ption by those looking for a revenue 
ent, a postal inspector or an income 
collector, or where citizens never 
me in contact with you unless they 
liberately set out to find you and 
en sueceed in doing so only with dif- 
culty. That is the sort of thing you 
may have to put up with. I did for 
more than a year, and it could not be 
helped. Surely a business concern 
would not send a representative to a 
strange community and require him to 
‘do his stuff’’ under such conditions. 
\t least, if it did, it would not expect 
very satisfactory results. 

It is now the policy of the corps 
area within which I am located, to send 
. clerk to each office in the field. He 
generally is a staff sergeant. How- 
ever, for over a year I was without a 
clerk and funetioned as typist, file 
clerk, offiee boy and janitor, in addi- 
tion to the proper duties incident to 
the assignment. There is of course a 
shortage of qualified personnel for 
clerical duty, and you may consider 
yourself lucky if you get a good clerk, 
or for that matter, if you get one at all. 


THE WORK TO BE DONE 


What you should do to put in your 
time will soon become apparent. The 
things you are ordered to do will not 
occupy your full time. It is up to you 
to seek out the things that should be 
done. You will soon realize what those 
are. There is plenty to do on a Re- 
serve detail. You can get by, though, 


and not do very much. Or, rather, you 
may think you are ‘‘getting by,’’ for 
definite standards have been establish- 
ed for Organized Reserve work, and 
executives are judged in accordance 
with these standards. As regimental 
executive you will have thé matter of 
initial assignments to attend to. You 
should write a personal, nonmilitary 
sort of letter to each of your officers, 
to accompany copy of the special order 
in each case. 

The letter you write should be de- 
signed to establish a relationship with 
the officers of your regiment which is 
cordial. Consequently, it should not 
be a cold-blooded official letter. You 
should lay the cards face up on the 
table in this letter, confessing that you 
are absolutely at the service of every 
one you address, in connection with 
any phase of his reserve status. Urge 
the officers to call on you when in or 
near your station. And in this con- 
nection I would say that you should 
call on every Reserve officer you can 
reach, whether or not he is in your 
regiment, treating him in every respect 
as if he were, showing the same interest 
in him, ete. Such contacts once estab- 
lished, should be kept alive. Suggest 
enrollment in the Army correspondence 
courses; explain carefully the import- 
ance of completing the sub-courses 
which have a direct bearing on pro- 
motion; try to get them interested in 
taking fifteen days’ training annually ; 
if you believe an officer is qualified for 
promotion, get him to take the steps 
necessary to secure it. Endeavor to 
stimulate their interest in all matters 
concerning them as Reserve officers, 
making use of any methods which seem 
feasible. 


In the territory assigned you there 











On 


will be many localities in which you 
the 
which to organize units of the Reserve 
Officers’ Effect such or- 
ganization and see to it that the of- 


have necessary personnel with 


Association. 


ficers pay their dues to the State and 
If they want 
to continue riding on the band-wagon 
The of- 
ficers will cooperate, but have not time 
the 
Attend regularly the monthly 


National establishments. 
they should pay their way. 


to do work themselves, in most 
cases. 
meetings of the units, and help the of- 
ficers make such affairs interesting and 
profitable. Many things will occur to 
you to suggest. Reserve officers well 
organized can do a great deal of good 
in behalf of national defense projects. 
They will look to you for suggestions. 
You do not have to do it all yourself. 
If you succeed in organizing a speak- 
ers’ bureau, there is plenty of available 
material for use by the officers who 
will speak. 


OTHER ASPECTS OF THE DUTY 


Another very important aspect of 
your work is in connection with the 
annual C. M. T. C. procurement cam- 
paign. In some corps areas, headquar- 
ters of each division assigns the several 
executives a block of counties, direct- 
ing them properly to organize that ter- 
ritory with a view to the most efficient 
prosecution of the campaign possible. 
Quotas are allotted each county. It 
will be your job to see tu it that these 
quotas are secured. Each county 
should be provided with a chairman. 
The latter should appoint local chair- 
men in the larger communities. You 
really become the executive officer for 
the various county chairmen in your 
territory, doing all you can to assist 
the chairmen to put their counties over 
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the top. Among other things to 
done are the launching of an inten: 
publicity campaign and providing {|e 
arrangements for speakers in every 
high school and before the service ¢|\)!)s 
and women’s organizations. Thijs 
should be a period of intense activity 
on the part of executives. 
when a most effective 
work can be done. 


It is atime 
and patriotic 
Results are readi|) 
apparent and competition within thy 
Reserve 
officers who will help you are of in 
estimable value at just this time. I 
you have made the most of your posi 
the 
pondence courses, you will find that 
the contacts you have established are 


corps area waxes very warm. 


tion as imstructor in corres- 


of great assistance to you during the 
C. M. T. C. drive, on the Defense Day 
plans you work out, and in the o1 
ganization of the various chapters of 
the Reserve Officers’ Association. For 
example, instead of driving into a 
town a total stranger, you look up one 
of your correspondence course stu 
dents, who reciprocates the personal 
interest you have previously shown in 
him, by doing all he ean to help you 
put your job across. 

Other duties of an executive officer 
are as an examiner of candidates for 
the certificate of capacity. You are a 
member of boards for conducting thie 
practical tests, and in the matter of 
original appointments. You 
boards together, see to it that the regu 
lations are complied with, have the 
proceedings prepared, ete. You 
be given all such cases arising within 
the block of counties previously re 
ferred to, for which you are likewise 
held responsible in regard to the C. M 
T. C., Defense Day observance, and 
the organization of local associations. 


get the 


will 
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You will find plenty to do on a Re- 
ve detail. The forty 
nts of the correspondence course for 
m you are the instructor will keep 
. fairly well oceupied. Although 

is but a relatively small incident 
it is a highly tmportant 
e and must be done promptly and 


or more stu- 


your job, 


( onseientiously. 
\ RESERVE INSTRUCTOR ’S CONDUCT 


In conelusion, I would warn against 


erecting a barrier of aloofness. This 
would be fatal to your effectiveness. 
human. Try to get away from 


everything that savors of the arbitrary 
the martinet; do not be too mili- 
It is well to get away as far as 
from 


or 
tary. 
possible posing as a military 
That just does not get by. Be 
on approachable, yes, friendly terms 
with as many civilians as you can. 

Do not forget that the primary in- 
terest in life of Reserve officers is in 
their and their 


figure. 


business, interest in 


Reserves 


military affairs is but secondary. They 
are not on active duty and consequent- 
ly you cannot expect to issue orders 
with confidence that they will produce 
instantaneous obedience. And as for 
remember that they 
have not even a secondary interest in 
the Army. They do not want to think 
about it; they have had enough of it. 
So do not strut about on the streets. 
The people resent such conduct. Re- 
frain from advocating anything which 
might be termed, or 
‘“*big 


other civilians, 


misconstrued, 


army’’ propaganda. Let them 


know that you are not in favor of a 


large Army; that you are for peace, 


not war. Be one of them, enter into 


their activities and show an interest 


in civie affairs. You can become a real 
influence in the community if you will 
—a potent factor in making the Na- 
tional Defense Act of 1920 a reality. 
And the people will be sorry when you 


are ordered away! 


D 


Where the City Taxpayer’s Money Goes 


In a study of the cost of 


tant cities, New York, Chicago, 


Louis and New Orleans, it 


government in five impor- 
San St. 
is disclosed that the price 


Francisco, 


paid for State and City governments by the taxpayers 
of these cities has increased considerably in the period 


from 1921 to 1924 while 
ernment has decreased. 
follows: 


For City purposes _. 
For State purposes ... 
For Federal purposes ... 


Included in the Federal purposes 


The 


the cost of Federal Gov- 


tax dollar was used as 
1921 1924 

sia 47.7 cents 52.0 cents 
‘s jie * Gee, 
, ° —* 





is the National Defense, which is 
being squeezed unmercifully to 
the detriment of the Nation’s 


safety: 
For the Navy . 


For the Army, “ineluding “nonmili- 
tary activities such as rivers and 
harbor construction, the Panama 


Canal, etc., etc. 


























Value of Military Training in Education 
By William F. Hahnert, R. O. T. C.' 





GREAT deal has been 
said about the value 
of military training 
in educational insti- 
tutions. The question 
has been answered 
both ‘“‘pro” and 
**eon’’, but always to 
the dissatisfaction of 
the other party. 
Arguments have been 

advanced, ranging all the way from a 

war-loving spirit and a lop-sided ear- 
riage from carrying too heavy a rifle 

on the one hand to 











cadets. They do not seem to rea 
that this condition has been broug') 
about by drill in connection with and |; 
addition to gymnasties and ealistheni:. 
Constant attention and correction 
defects in posture help to produce 1 
wondered-at physique and carriage. 
The cadet walks, not slovenly, but wit! 
vigor. He learns to take pride in an. 
care of his body. He gets the exercis 
without the strain of usual athletics 
It has advantage in that all the boys 
receive exercise and training, while in 
the usual athletics only a few get to 
participate. It is not 








the plea that  pre- 
paredness is the anti- 
dote for war on the 
other. Professor Or- 
ton of Ohio State 
University has spoken 
of military training 
as ‘‘the most im- 


The viewpoint of a stu- 
dent of the R. O. T. C. 
as to the benefits that 
are to be derived from 
military training 


intended to eliminate 
athleties but to sup 
plement them and 
through the develop 
ment of more men, 
thus provide more 
material for the vari 
ous teams. Besides i! 








portant tool in our 
whole educational kit.’’ The Pitts- 
burgh Leader states: ‘‘To deprive 
boys of effective physical training, in- 
cluding military drill, lest they be- 
come militaristic, is as silly as to refuse 
‘ to train boys to become expert ma- 
chinists and electricians lest they grow 
up to become safe crackers.’’ 

One of the most outstanding values 
of the training is physical develop- 
ment; and as mental achievements are 
to a large degree dependent on physi- 
eal condition, its importance is self- 
evident. People look with pride and 
wonder at the splendid physique and 
attractive carriage of the West Point 


provides recreation 
and needed workouts for the boys who 
are not of the temperament to take ac 
tive part in any sport. One of its 
principal values in ‘this athletic con 
nection is the subordination of the in- 
dividual and the development of the 
teamwork so necessary to the success 
of any athletic team. If one man 
makes a misstep in squads-right, the 
whole movement is confused and a 
sorry mess. But when everyone is 
working in perfect harmony and uni 
son, there is nothing more attractiv: 
than a company at drill. Perfect co 
ordination and control is not onl) 





*Senior student, R. O. T. C., DePauw University. 
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ssary in military and athletics, but 
very walk of life as well. 


MENTAL ALERTNESS DEVELOPED 


(he mental value of military train- 

- is largely an outgrowth of the 

ue of physical development. A 
healthier body and mind are results of 

regular well-ordered life. The mind 
» a healthy body is more able to study 

nd to think than one in a diseased, 
vorried, wandering, inattentive body. 
The direct, short orders of command 
demand and rather encourage atten- 
tiveness and mental alertness. A per- 
son is ‘fon his toes’’ to know what to 
do, how to do it and how to help the 
other fellow should he become con- 
A great deal of concentration 
is necessary to be able to carry out an 
order promptly and exactly. Yet, 
what is more needed by every person 
in the world than a mind that thinks 
and decides quickly and makes no mis- 
takes. Such a mind is to be coveted, 
and if possible cultivated. Then who 
ean say that military training is harm- 
ful to the mind and time wasted when 
it tends to develop the very character- 
isties so essential to every person who 
makes a success in life. 

Then there are also the strictly mil- 
itary values, but these too have prac- 
tical everyday advantages. The care 
and funetioning of firearms should be 
known by everyone. There is no doubt 
but that the number of accidents from 
‘not loaded’’ guns would be greatly 
reduced if the safety-first precautions 
of the military service were known and 
considered. 

The ability to shoot and to hit the 
‘target develops a steadiness of nerves 
and confidence in a person. Physical 
endurance plays its part here also, but 


fused. 


it has been touched on before. In 
military training men from every walk 
of life meet on the same level. Rich 
men line shoulder to shoulder with men 
not so endowed. Each can see a little 
clearer the lot of the other fellow; 
see his joys and sorrows, his problems 
and social relations. This can only re- 
sult in a more friendly feeling be- 
tween the different strata of society, if 
such can be said to exist. A person can 
develop his sense of imagination here 
—how a formation is going to look 
while in progress and even before 
movement is begun. He can see in his 
mind what kind of formation is best to 
meet a certain situation and thus pre- 
vent unfortunate accidents. Motorists 
of today need more development of the 
imagination, for most people do not 
consider what may be coming on a 
crossroad or just beyond a sharp, hid- 
den curve in the road. A little im- 
agination of probable conditions may 
not cause one to slow up so much, as 
to make him ready and able to adjust 
himself to the situation when it ar- 
rives. However, the greatest value in 
this field lies in the development of 
leadership. Every industry and busi- 
ness needs a head. This person needs 
to know how to give orders and how 
to take corrections. An enterprise does 
not succeed very well if the leader is 
continually saying, ‘‘Go.’’ Rather the 
best results follow the command, 
‘Come or follow.’’ The latter is the 
method of military training. It is 
‘*Follow me.’’ It may seem that the 


officers tend to send rather than lead, 
but the trained men are more import- 
ant in the carrying on of a movement 
than the others. But many times one 
hears of a desperate charge begun by 
the leader leaping to the top of the 
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trench and leading the men to victory 
or at least to an honorable death. 


DISCIPLINARY TRAINING 


There still remains perhaps the 
most outstanding value of all, that of 
discipline. Educators are agreed that 
the lack of respect for authority is the 
greatest national defect. This is not 
only evident in civil life, but in the 
schools, churches, ete. There is need 
for the development of citizenship. In 
this there must be the respect for su- 
periors ; this is one of the fundamental 
concerns of military training. Then 
there is need of group loyalty and a 
sense of responsibility for the welfare 
of those about you. We must have re- 
spect for the other fellow if we ex- 
pect him to respect us. We must do 
as we wish to be done by. Obedience 
is another of the qualities brought out 
by discipline. It has been said and 
truthfully so, ‘‘that a man can- 
not lead until he has learned to be 
led.’’ How can teamwork come about 
unless each one has learned obedience ? 
One man cannot expect to slight each 
other man out of his rightful honors 
and duties in a football game. Each 
has his place to fill and obedience to 
the plan of attack determines the suc- 
cess or failure of the play. 

Consider for instance, the flood in 
Logansport, Indiana, in 1913. Logans- 
port lies between the junction of the 
Eel and Wabash rivers. The waters 
were covering the whole point and 
much of the downtown district. The 
call went to the Culver Academy for 
help late one evening. The heavy life 
boats were dragged on flat cars, the 
cadets issued one-day’s rations, and 
the whole train arrived in Logansport 
by daybreak. They began their work 


of rescuing men, women and child): 
from water-surrounded houses a) (J 
trees. They worked steadily, occasi 

ally receiving hot coffee when t} 

came to shore, battling the hea 

waves and currents, and in all broug')t 
to safety about one thousand peop|e 
Through all this trial and diffieu|: 

there was not one mishap or accident. 
There was perfect organization, per- 
fect coordination, obedience was auto. 
matic as was necessary under such con- 
ditions; there was a coolness of mind 
which was marvelous, and the absence 
of confusion. Had these conditions 
not existed, no doubt, many a_ boat- 
load of people would have been dashed 


‘against a tree or building and wpset. 


What would a group of boys, men, un- 
trained to obey and work together, 
have been able to do in this situation’? 


MORAL TRAINING 


Then discipline brings into play a 
great degree of moral training. For 
the most part the honor system is in 
vogue. It may be that occasionally a 
person may take advantage of the sys- 
tem, but for the most part one likes to 
feel that he is doing right because he 
wants to and not because he has to. He 
realizes that his own honor as well as 
that of his group is at stake if he is 
caught. After one has been in the 
habit of doing the square thing for 
two to four years, depending on the 
length of training, it is rather hard and 
is improbable that he will break faith 
with the habit of giving a square deal. 
The cadet becomes strong by thinking 
and living clean. Things that tend to 
weaken him in any way are discour. 
aged. Not only are the physical muscles 
developed by the training, but the wil! 
power muscles also. The cadet begins 
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take pride in his uniform, in his 
roup, in his country, and begins to 
lesire to see the right win. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Military training can therefore be 
summed up in the twelve points of the 
joy Seout law: trustworthy, loyal, 
friendly, kind, 
obedient, cheerful, thrifty, brave, clean 
and reverent. 


helpful, courteous, 


‘‘The ideal of service in military 
life’’ was the theme of a brief and in- 
formal talk by President Wilson to the 
cadets of Culver Black Horse Troop 
They 
had ridden quite a distance to hear 


during the campaign in 1912. 


him speak and acted as escort to the 
From 
the train platform he beckoned them 
near him and spoke this: 


train on which he was to leave. 


‘*T am al- 
ways glad to see the uniform worn in 
To me it 
has a deeper meaning than as an at- 
tribute to war. 


connection with education. 


It means discipline, of 
course, but in addition it signifies that 
a man is not living for himself, but 


for the social life at large. I am a 


great advocate of international peace. 
Because you wear the uniform, I do 
not think you are less so. But I do 
not think we will ever have worldwide 
peace until we can look upon it with 
the splendor that we look upon war. 
There is something wonderfully ap- 
pealing to our natures in war. We 
hear of mothers hanging swords and 
muskets of their sons on the walls so 
that they may continually see them. 
We do not hear of any one hanging as 
an ornament of a household any of the 
symbols of peace, such as a_ ledger, 
yardstick, a pick or a shovel. The 
reason for this is that man supports 
himself with these implements, but he 
is doing a service for some one else 
when he is using a sword or a rifle in 
battle ; and modern people seem to hold 
a service they do to help themselves 
below the things they do to help others. 
So what I want you youngsters to re- 
member is that you owe a duty to so- 
ciety which is above any interest you 
ean have in self; that you do the 
greatest good to the world when you 
live in it to serve your fellowmen.’’ 





D 


Purposes of Military Training 

Military training in the United States has for its 
purpose first. last and all the time the teaching of 
obedience to the law, respect for authority, and loy- 
alty to the United States. The use of arms, the or- 
ganization and handling of men and the tactical em- 
ployment of troops in battle are taught so that our 
citizens may successfully perform their duty when a 
national emergency calls them for the common de- 
fense. 

The Army and the Navy do not create war. They 
are but the tools to be used when war is declared by 
the citizens through their President and the Congress. 
—Col. H: P. Hobbs, Inf., in the Lexington Herald. 





Tanks in Rear Guard Action 


By Captain James A. McGuire, 409th Infantry 





REAR guard when 
properly formed is 
composed of several 
distinct parts, but in 
the action to be de- 
seribed all were in a 
rather nebulous state 
excepting the rear 
party. The main 
body, if it might be 
termed such, was a 
group of troops being gathered in the 
rear; as for the reserve, it was to be 
assembled under the command of 
Marshal Foch and 


























ealled upon to form a thin line in th: 
face of an ‘‘attack in depth”’ by a vic 
torious enemy. It was this unexpecte 
obstacle of tanks and a few Infantry 
men that upset General Ludendorff’s 
plans for the capture of Amiens and 
threw out his time schedule so that on 
April 4 Marshal Foch truthfully stated 
that the German attack had failed and 
Amiens would not be taken. 
Tanks were made primarily to ad- 
vance against machine gun fire, which 
had taken a tremendous toll of the un- 
protected Infantrymen throughout the 
war. The walls of the 








was to consist of Brit- 
ish and French 
troops. The occasion 
for the rear guard 
action was one of a 
series of combats a 
which made up the 
Second Somme Battle 


Battle 
rear 


Use of heavy tanks dur- 
ing the Second Somme 
in the role of 

guard is 
scribed by a participant 














tanks were just thick 
enough to withstand 
impact of an ordi- 
nary rifle bullet; no 
thicker, because the 
additional weight 
would impede the 
speed of the tank 


de- 








(British nomencla- 
ture), March 21 to April 5, 1918. 

The entire rear party consisted of 
one battalion of heavy tanks and sev- 
eral platoons of straggling Infantry- 
men that had been halted and told to 
‘*dig in.’’ I have had the technique of 
the proper functioning of a rear guard 
with all its component parts working 
together, drilled into me and I think it 
might be of interest to others to hear 
how an impromptu rear guard action 
was put up with such forces as could 
be rapidly collected among retreating 
troops. 

I will touch briefly on the heavy 
tanks, their general purpose, and how 
for the first time in history they were 
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which sealed, all told, 
around 35 tons. There were three kinds 
or species of the genus, known as the 
male, female and composite tanks. The 
male had two 6-pounder Hotchkiss 
guns and three or four machine guns. 
The female of the species, not the most 
deadly in this case, had only machine 
guns, about five or six. The composite 
was armed with one 6-pounder and ma- 
chine guns. The principal mission of 
the heavy tanks was to advance against 
machine guns, silence the guns and al- 
low the Infantry to advance. As might 
be imagined after successfully per- 
forming their main duty they were 
required to do a multitudinous series of 
needful acts. The British ‘‘Tommy’’ 
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me to look upon their presence as a 
arantee of safety and success. Com- 
¢ up in the early morning haze and 
ist in the rear of the ‘‘Tommies’’ 
efore we ‘‘kicked off’’ we were often 
reeted with muffled cheers. As a 
‘ter of morale I venture to gamble we 
vere second to none, with due respect 
. the air and artillery components. 
'hat may indicate why the Infantry, 
after being hounded and harrassed for 
‘our days by overwhelming forces of 
ihe pick of the Germany Army, agreed 
to stay in sufficient numbers for us to 
stage a successful hold-up of the ene- 
my’s advance. 


BRITISH TANK PERSONNEL 


Most of the tank personnel was sent 
to France in battalion units which re- 
ceived their machines ‘‘somewhere in 
Franee.’’ The battalions were scatter- 
ed along the British front from the 
Channel to south of the Somme. The 
2d and 10th Tank Battalions arrived 
in Franee about Christmas of 1917 and 
spent their ‘‘holidays’’ back of the 
lines. In February they moved for- 
ward. Both battalions were ordered in 
March to the Somme sector and cov- 
ered that part of the front that con- 
tained the remains of the villages of 
Lagnicourt, Noreuil, Longatte and 
Ecoust St. Mein. I recollect that be- 
fore the German break-through on 
March 21, it was common talk in the 
battalion that ours and the 2d, better 
known to us as ‘‘B’’ Battalion, had 
been selected to retake the villages 
Fritz was conceded to take on his first 
day’s drive. We did not know the ex- 
act day but were quite sure of the place 
and approximately the time when he 
would start the big ‘‘push.’’ 

Without intent to show too much 





unit morale I might be excused in 
stating that both battalions were made 
up of picked officers from different 
branches of the British Army, and all 
with good battle records. They were 
volunteers for the Tank Corps and if 
they did not make good on the various 
subjects taught connected with tank 
warfare were sent back to their com- 
mands forthwith. Some of the officers 
and men were born in the States; 
others hailed from many points in the 
British Empire. Fine chaps, one and 
all, most of the originals paying the 
price ‘‘somewhere in France.’’ 


THE BATTLE OPENS 


On March 21 we were camped on the 
road leading into Villers-au-Flor with 
the tanks parked in Haplincourt 
Woods. This was some distance in the 
rear but not beyond range of the guns, 
for that morning a solitary enemy 
shell, naval gun no doubt, found its 
way into battalion headquarters and 
wounded the entire staff. After roll 
eall, taken with a heavy ground mist 
around us, we were told to ‘‘stand to’’ 
but to keep out in the open away from 
buildings. Some of us went into the 
officers’ mess and gathered around the 
sheet iron stove, relieved our pockets 
and persons of anything that might be 
of information to the enemy. A 
gloomy occasion, but calling forth 
humorous comment as sweet smelling 
billet-doux dropped into the flames. 
I started the phonograph on a last 
whirl as we trooped from the gloomy 
interior into the bright, dazzling sun- 
shine of a clear day. 

A few of us heard several distant 
muffled ‘‘Krup-ups’’ and not being 
certain but mainly out of curiosity 
wandered toward the woods where the 
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tanks were parked. As we approached 
closer the sounds coming from the 
dense interior of the thick woods and 
underbrush made us take up the double 
time and our worst suspicions were 
verified. One of our dumps composed 
of oils and petrol was blazing away 
at a furious rate, set on fire by a hostile 
shell. The trees, some of which were 
of pine, had caught fire and the wind 
was carrying bits of burning brush- 
wood and sparks in all directions. 
After sending a runner back to the 
battalion, the rest of us dashed into the 
smoke and started pulling our am- 
munition to safe places. This was not 
the worst of it for our big tanks were 
all around us and being full of oil and 
grease it would take a spark only to 
make one a total loss. Another bad 
feature was that the doors of the tanks 
had been locked and each of the ma- 
chines closest to the flames was moved 
only at considerable personal risk by 
climbing through a little door in the 
back and squeezing one’s way past the 
petrol tank. If a spark had dropped 
in unannounced at that critical time 
the ‘‘roll of honor’’ would have been 
augmented by a few more names. 
Then while we were becoming black 
and smutty from our efforts the bat- 
talion came to the rescue at the double 
and the danger for the time was past. 

My tank ‘‘Judge Jeffreys’’ was not 
close to the danger point, but I crossed 
over to where he was comfortably 
squatted beneath a giant tree. I be- 
lieve that most soldiers, like gamblers, 
are superstitious so I will confess to 
the common ailment. As I approached 
the front of the tank the gibbet I had 
had painted on the front of it became 
visible and along with it I noticed 
something hanging beneath it. A close- 


up showed it to be a horseshoe. \ 
good luck sign! Seeing it there cause. 

a little trickle of pleasant optimism 

run into my heart. I thought I wa, 
alone at first but on looking about me 
I saw beneath some trees a short dis 
tance away several British ‘‘Tom- 
mies,’’ apparently observing me quiet 
ly. Then they turned and stole silent 
ly away among the trees. I think they 
were the guilty ones and perhaps 
hailed from Somerset where Judge 
Jeffreys had once had his bailiwick. 


TANKS MOVE UP 


From the morning on, March 21 was 
a clear day. About noon a Fritz air- 
man brought down an_ observation 
balloon close by. On the road Infantry 
was going forward in support of our 
troops who had been attacked that 
morning. Nothing definite in the way 
of reliable information could be had 
from any source and we received no 
orders to go forward. I watched some 
artillery coming to the rear but on be- 
ing questioned they gave very little 
in reply except to say they were going 
back. Barring the little excitement of 
the morning everything appeared 
normal about us. That night orders 
arrived to take the tanks from Hap- 
lineourt Wood and we trekked off ‘‘in- 
to the blue,’’ as far as most of us 
knew. There seemed a calmness every- 
where, but one of those calms before 
the storm. 

In a trek the tanks are in single file, 
the leading one selecting the easiest 
crossings of sunken roads, streams and 
rough places. The reason we always 
moved at night was to escape observa- 
tion and except in an emergency like 
the present, early next day arrange- 
ments were made to have artillery or 
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ansport go over the ground to elimin- 

‘e the tank track marks. Just as dawn 

was breaking on the 22d, the tank in 
vont of me stopped with engine 
trouble and after an inspection it was 
ordered destroyed. At that time it 
meant burning it, whereas later in the 
year we blew them up. 

We went into camp on the outskirts 
of Bapaume, with the tanks parked 
alongside a hedge and in some cases 
riding it. It was far from being a good 
spot, as we were in front of a battery 
on which the enemy was putting forth 
some efforts with ‘‘big stuff.’’ Some 
of his monster shells dropped short in 
the field around which the tanks were 
clustered and, without enlarging un- 
duly, I ean say that if one of our tanks 
had been put into one of those shell 
holes and one should have looked along 
the surface of the ground, the tank 
could not have been seen. A welcome 
relief from hearing those ‘‘big “‘uns’’ 
come in, was the sound of the pipes as 
some Seottish troops, I think it was 
the 5lst Highland Division, came 
through Bapaume to engage with the 
enemy. One of the oustanding fea- 
tures of the entire war was the stub- 
born stand of the 51st Highland Di- 
vision during that retreat. Few of the 
gallant lads returned. A German 
plane cireled over us during the day 
like a giant bird and then made off 
to return that night at dusk as we 
were moving away and drop a few 
bombs by way of a farewell. There 
were no casualties, but I was carried 
like a feather against the side of my 
tank when the first one hit. 


**B’’ BATTALION ANNIHILATED 


On the morning of the 23d we stop- 
ped near Bihucourt and ran our tanks 


astride the hedges and camouflaged 
them with tarpaulins and nets made 
of colored cloth stretched over all. 
News came through that our com- 
panion tank battalion, ‘‘B,’’ had re- 
ceived or anticipated orders and had 
gone into one of the captured villages 
to retake it. The wily German sur- 
rounded it with trench mortars, and 
while his Infantry advanced farther 
had waited until morning and then de- 
stroyed the tanks therein. ‘‘B’’ Bat- 
talion, which had earned a name at 
Cambrai, was annihilated in this 
Somme village. We could obtain no 
definite information as to what we 
should do because communication with 
the frent was not in existence. Heavy 
guns went rearward along the roads 
and straggling bodies of Infantry were 
going across country. Everywhere we 
found abandoned material, from com- 
plete signalling apparatus, packed 
away neatly in wicker baskets, to par- 
cels direct from London laying on dug- 
out tables. It required some ‘‘high 
stepping’’ to get food, but luckily most 
of us were old soldiers and we seratch- 
ed along somehow. 

Another move at night and the morn- 
ing of the 24th found us south of 
Achiet-le-Grand on the reverse slope of 
the ridge. During the day the bat- 
talion majors were busy collecting in- 
formation and a telephone wire con- 
necting with the back areas was found 
intact. <A battery of field guns was 
also stationed on this side of the slope, 
I think it was the 85th, waiting to 
get rid of what ammunition it had be- 
fore being foreed to retire. We did 
not see any more artillery on the road ; 
only the Infantry coming along with 
a certain amount of sang froid, not de- 
moralized but forced back by over- 
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whelming numbers and weak support. 
In the evening we found places for 
ourselves and lay down, but very little 
sleep came to the lids of the valiant 
10th, none for the last several nights 
as a matter of fact. 


‘*HOLD AT ALL COSTS”’ 


At about 11 o’clock on the morning 
of the 25th we received something like 
direct orders. We were to ‘‘stand to.’’ 
We got our tanks ready and found the 
erews waiting. Then orders came 
through that had a touch of grimness 
that all soldiers know: ‘‘Hold the 
ridge south of Achiet-le-Grand at all 
costs.’’ ‘‘At all costs’’ read like an 
epitaph and so it proved to be to many. 
The 10th Tank Battalion held the 
ridge until as a fighting unit it ceased 
to exist and its wrecked tanks on that 
mound of earth showed in the aerial 
photographs taken later that the letter 
of the order had been obeyed. At 
about one o’clock the tanks were in 
position on the forward slope, far 
enough down to escape observation 
from the opposite ridge. The distance 
between tanks was from 50 to 100 
yards. After placing our tanks at 
their particular posts and instructing 
the crews, the next thing to do was to 
organize a line on the rear slope and 
Infantry was needed for this. 

We had been told to hold up the re- 
tiring Infantry and put them under 
what officers could be found and have 
them dig in. This proved a fairly easy 
task as all tvok it good naturedly 
enough. Any wounded of course were 
sent back and in severe cases enough 
help was sent along to get them 
through. I rather think in spite of 
the rough time they had had they were 
convinced they had not been beaten 


fairly, but merely overwhelmed wi: 
numbers. The support from th 
lonely, but gallant battery in our re; 
I believed was due to be brief and | 
was right. One interesting officer | 
met when I was halting all that can 
along the road was an American doct:) 
attached to a British unit. When | 
saw he was an American I stopped 
few moments to introduce myself as a) 
American. This turned out to be ra- 
ther superfluous for the doctor remark 
ed dryly, ‘‘I guessed you were when | 
heard you talking to one of those tank 
drivers.’’ The doctor volunteered his 
services, and after picking out a place 
for him in a sunken road I kept him 
busy with some of the wounded. Next 
we lined the Infantry in a sunken road 
which ran on the reverse side of the 
slope but generally at right angles to 
the enemy’s advance. 


CONTACT WITH THE ENEMY 


This done, I went over to one of 
the Infantry officers and asked him if 
he eared to go with me to the top of 
the ridge to observe in front of the 
position. He agreed and we lay in 
advance of the tanks, he answering m) 
questions and I answering his. The 
enemy had not yet appeared on the 
skyline several miles away. In front 
were scattered detachments of our 
boys coming back. The artillery had 
a man to semaphore them from the 
distant skyline as wires were now out 
of the question. The Infantry friend 
on my left told me that the German 
Infantry would not move forward un- 
til its artillery opened the way. He 
intimated that quite likely his ord- 
nance would precede his Infantry. 
This sounded so unorthodox that I did 
not accept the statements at their true 
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ue, although I was charitable 
ugh to chalk up this assertion to 
unsettled mental condition occa- 
ned by the rough time he had had. 
Soon on the distant horizon our ar- 
leryman was seen to be giving sig- 
In the bright sunshine he looked 
< clear eut as a cameo, and his message 
vas that the enemy was coming on rap- 
I noticed on the intervening 
vround that very few of our boys were 
seen now. I wondered what our artil- 
lery signaller was going to do as he 
could echanee it now and retire, but he 
remained too long and the gallant lad’s 
life was saerificed. An unknown hero? 
| sincerely hope not, for the artillery- 
men in our rear were his buddies. 


ils. 


dly. 


Mounted figures now appeared on 
that far ridge, but the Infantry, making 
use of old trenches, did not show until 
they appeared as skirmishers at the 
foot of our slope. Then we gave them 
a few rounds and they halted and 
sought cover. Now our Infantryman 
proved he knew what he was talking 
about, for several shells exploded in 
our rear in the sunken road that har- 
bored the Infantry. As they were en- 
filaded, orders were given to retire and 
they dug in farther back. My tank 
was covering the crossroads, but sens- 
ing the direction from whence came 
those shells, a wooded hill on our left 
rear, I signalled the driver to follow 
me and I made a bee-line to the foot 
of that hill. As my tank followed me 
a new factor appeared in the game; an 
aeroplane flying low buzzed over my 
tank and continuing its line flew to- 
ward the objective I was headed for. 
Later I heard it was one of ours and 
that the aviator did what I was going to 
do, fire into all likely spots in that area 
\o silenee that gun or guns. But at the 


moment I was taking no chances and 
although in danger of being flattened 
I ducked under the front of the 
**Judge.’’ Next I climbed inside and 
told the crew to plaster all possible 
concealments of that slope with the 
machine guns and the 6-pounders. I 
worked the forward Lewis gun while I 
sat alongside the driver. A _ ladies’ 
sewing society had nothing on the in- 
side of that tank when we al! started 
firing. Soon we ceased the fusillade 
and waited to see 
would do. 


what our quarry 


HOSTILE INFANTRY APPEARS 


Silence reigned on the hillside and 
no more shells came hurtling from her 
green foliage. I hopped out of the 
tank again and told the driver to fol- 
low me back to our original position 
onthe crossroads. As I started picking 
my way across some bad places I heard 
a shout back of me and turning saw 
Corporal Reed, a native of Ohio, and 
a Mons man, with his head outside the 
sponson door indicating somebody was 
waving to my left front. Looking over 
I saw a prostrate figure in the vicinity 
of where the Infantry had made its 
first stand. I shouted back to the cor- 
poral to go over and see what was 
wanted as at this time all had about 
quieted down and little was flying 
about. Glancing back I saw Reed with 
a chap on his back headed for the 
‘‘Judge Jeffreys.’’ Then, when we 
were about to our old stand on the 
crossroads but still on this side of the 
slope, another yell from the tank at- 
tracted my attention, so signalling the 
driver to halt I went to the sponson 
door and looked in. The poor chap 
Reed had brought in had gotten it bad 
in both legs. He was only a kid, a 
clean looking English boy. I directed 
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the tank to wait while I ran to the 
brow of the ridge to see where Fritz’s 
Infantry was. They were about 800 
yards down the ineline lying quietly. 
Next I looked for our Infantry and 
found them about 500 yards to the 
rear. I made a quick decision to dash 
back to Infantry, deliver 
wounded Tommy, and then come back 
in time to receive the advance of our 


our our 


Germans with the proper gusto. Every- 
thing ran smoothly and before we 
reached our Infantry line, Captain 
Mackenzie met me. He put the wound- 
ed chap on his back and trotted away 


without comment. We had _ saved 
friend ‘‘Tommy’’ and soon he would 
be in gentle hands. Referring to 


hunches, good luck signs, and such 
things, later that day in reviewing 
what had happened I recalled the look 
in that wounded boy’s eyes as the cap- 
tain slowly moved away with him. If 
ever human eyes registered gratitude, 
his did. That was the time old Saint 
Peter had to turn the pages of the book 
of life until he came to the ‘‘ Judge 
Jeffreys’’ account and write something 
upon that virgin eredit side for us. 
The ‘‘Judge’’ had hardly gotten to 
place on the crossroads before 
Fritz’s Infantry was seen coming up 
the slope in skirmish order. Then we 
did what we had practiced previously, 
I turned the tank broadside to Fritz 
and ordered the boys to open on him 
with the 6-pounder and machine gun 
as we went about 50 yards along the 
top of the slope. Then we turned and 
back. The advantages of this 
method are fairly obvious. When the 
new side came to bear on the enemy 
the side that had just done the firing 
had a chance to get rid of the empties, 
cool the guns and get ammunition 


his 


came 


ready for the next turn. We ¢o) 
pleted this maneuver several tim 
and then coming to the sunken ros 
the driver steered too close to it an 
did not have room to turn in the usu: 


way and decided to make it by revers 
ing, a rather complicated process in th 


old Mark IV. 


THE TANKS ARE SACRIFICED 


The turning took time as the ground 
was bad, then we felt several jars 
within the tank. Now the noise of th 
105-H. P. Daimler engine allows very 
little sound from outside to penetrate 
within the gloomy interior of the tank, 
so although we sensed bumps, we did 
not account for them immediately 
Soon, very soon, we did. Sitting along- 
side the driver in the front of the tank 
acting as a brakeman, I left the for- 
ward ports open to allow entrance of 
air. Very little machine gun fire was 
on. Several seconds after we got the 
shakes, something hit the ground in 
front of the ‘‘Judge’’ with an evil 
smack and tossed dirt through the 
ports. Shells, not large, but from 
close range. A bigger jar than usual! 
The tank stopped and the engine went 
dead. The silence within the tank af- 
ter the usual turmoil was weird. 
Something hit the tank and made it 
rock. The nose cap of a shell sailed 
between two of the gunners and dented 
the engine cover. Looking through the 
front port I saw my left track sliding 
off. 

That was enough, I waved my arm 
and the crew piled outside with an 
alacrity I hardly need to mention. | 
sent them back toward the Infantry 
two at a time with about a 50-yard in- 
terval, each group carrying a machine 
gun and one the breechblocks of the 
6-pounders. When they had all left, 
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. driver and I remained to do the 
st sad rites to the ‘‘Judge Jeffreys.”’ 
‘efore we went into action I had told 

the driver to have a five-gallon petrol 
iin with the stopper so loosely put on 
that a half turn would take it off, for 
He had not 
loosened the stopper but the full petrol 
tin was there at the sponson door. A 
blow with a crowbar and the petrol 
started to flow on the floor plates of 
the doomed tank. A match was struck 
and the flames spread rapidly. We 
walked away about a hundred yards 
and watched. Black smoke began to 
roll out from the front ports and then 
banging could be heard as the ammuni- 
tion went off from the heat. The 
‘‘Judge Jeffreys’? had done its ‘‘bit’’ 
and died on the battlefield. The rea- 
son Fritz did not drop any more shells 
around us after the tank was hit was 


just such an emergency. 


that he had perhaps only one or two 
guns and it was more important to 
him to put the tanks out of action than 
waste shells on a few men. 

I believe my tank was the first one 
hit, whether it was because I was on 
the crossroads, or prominently placed 
or just beeause he had a good field of 
fire there I do not know. The tanks 
began to be hit right along now and the 
10th was dwindling away until by dusk 
it was entirely out of action. Casual- 
ties? Yes, quite a number. Paren- 
thetically, I believe British Army’s sta- 
tisties will sustain my statement that 
the Tank Corps received double the 
percentage of casualties of any other 
branch of the service. In the mean- 
time the enemy’s Infantry had made 
no progress. Our Infantry was ready 
in trenches and had not been molested 
after the first few shells. 


We had held up the advance from 


noon of the 25th of 
next 


about March to 
the the enemy 
made a heavy attack and earried the 
ridge. This delay had enabled the 
British to form a strong line at Bue- 


morning when 


quoy, several miles in the rear, which 
held until our drive in early August. 
After the burning of the ‘‘Judge Jef- 
freys’’ I reported to the Infantry with 
the machine guns. Later my tank com- 
pany C. 0. ordered what was left of 
the 10th to go to the 


tanks were coming up for us. 


rear as more 

We received new tanks and did an- 
other ‘‘show’’ with a jumping off place 
at ‘‘Pigeon Wood,’’ about April 4. We 
chased the Germans from a salient they 
had made, but this attack was about 
under the worst conditions for tanks 
that could be found. The ground had 
been subjected to drenching rain for 


days, had been shelled and reshelled 


until it was a mass of overlapping 
the 


were about as deep as any I had ever 


holes, and intersecting trenches 


seen. Then there was linen tape all 
over the place which caught in the 
tracks trouble ; 
there were all kinds of barbed wire. 
Most of the tanks were ditched in the 
mud; the ‘‘ Admiral 
about buried in it. 
few tanks that got through we accom- 
plished our task. 


and caused besides 


Jellicoe’? was 


However with the 


What the enemy thinks of your man- 
euvers is very often truthful, some- 
times painful and perhaps a bit in- 
structive. General Ludendorff in his 
book published immediately after the 
war in referring to the causes of the 
breakdown of his offensive, 
stated that one of them was ‘‘the un- 


Somme 


expected resistance of the right wing 
ét the Third British Army.”’ 














Infantry Antiaircraft Firing 
By Captain Leven C. Allen, /nfantry 


~~~ HY is it so difficult to 

hit an airplane? A 
duck at 40 yards pre- 
sents about the same 
target as does an air- 
plane at 1,000 yards 
and duck hunters, ac- 
cording to their own 
reports, seldom miss 
a duck. Why can we 
not expect the same 
results in our antiaireraft firing? It 
looks so easy. 








There are many factors which go to 
make antiaircraft fir- 


But this is only the beginning of t 
difficulties. The range of the plane 
the time the shot is fired is the nex: 
factor. At ranges under 300 yards this 
does not make much difference, but ; 
greater ranges it does. There is 10 
need to discuss the effect of wrong), 
estimated ranges for that is a subject 
familiar to all but it might be noted 
that an error in sight setting of 100 
yards at a range of 500 yards wil! 
cause the bullet to miss its mark by 
approximately 3 feet, or sufficient tv 
miss the pilot or engine, the vita! 

points of an airplane 








ing a difficult propo- 
sition, and one of 
these is the speed of 
a plane. Assume that 
a plane is at the close 
range of 300 yards 
and that it is travel- 
ing at the rate of 100 


against 


The Infantry continues 
its tests to determine the 
effect that may be ex- 
pected by its weapons 


target. At a rang 
of 1,000 yards an er 
ror of 100 yards wil! 
result in a miss 0! 
about 9 feet. With 
a plane flying direct 


aircraft 
ly toward or awa) 








miles per hour, it 

will take a rifle bullet about half a 
second to go that far and in that time 
the plane has flown about 70 feet; if 
we aim at the plane when the shot is 
fired the bullet will miss it by 70 feet. 
At 500 yards the bullet will miss the 
plane by about 100 feet. The remedy 
is of course to allow for the speed of 
the plane. (See Fig. 1.) 

However, all planes do not fly at 
the same speed nor do they fly directly 
across the line of fire. They may fly 
toward, away from or obliquely to the 
firer, and this adds special factors 
which have to be considered when we 
estimate the distance by which we 
should ‘‘lead’’ the plane. 


296 


from us the range is 
changing at a rate o! 
approximately fifty yards per second. 
which adds something to the chances 
for a miss. 


THE TRAJECTORY OF THE BULLET 


To add to our troubles we also have 
that condition which results from 
shooting ‘‘up hill.’’ In order to hit 
a target on the target range at a dis 
tanee of 500 yards the bore of the rifle 
is actually directed by means of the 
sights at a point 8 feet above the bull’s- 
eye, and at a range of 1,000 yards the 
bore is actually pointing at a spot 5\) 
feet above the bull’s-eye, the curva- 
ture of the trajectory being thus al- 
lowed for so that the bullet will hit 
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Fig. 1 
Aim was taken at the plane, but 
plane has moved by time bullet 
gets there 


the point aimed at. (See Fig. 2.) 
However, when shooting at a point di- 
rectly overhead the trajectory is not 
curved. That is to say, for all prac- 
tical purposes, the bullet goes straight 


Fig. 2 





up and then comes straight down be- 
cause gravity is not acting with the 
same effect on the trajectory as when 
the bullet is traveling at any other 
angle. (See Fig. 3.) Hence when 
aiming at a point directly overhead, 
‘‘elevation’’ on the rear sight will 
eause the bullet to travel at an angle 
from the line of aim and since there 
is only slight curvature to the tra- 
jectory in this case the bullet will miss 
its mark by 8 feet at a range of 500 
yards and 50 feet when the target is 
1,000 yards distant. This factor is not 
constant for it changes for every range 
and every angle of fire from the hori- 
zontal to the vertical. 

Thus there are four main factors 
which contribute to make antiaircraft 
firing a matter of uncertainty. All of 
these factors vary. The velocity of the 
bullet varies, decreasing as it gets far- 
ther from the muzzle 
of the piece. The | ; 
angle at which it is | 
fired also has some ef- | 
fect on its speed. The | 
speed of the target 
varies depending upon | 
the plane itself andthe | 
for this speed vary de- 
pending on whether |! 
the plane is flying di- 
rectly across the line | 
of fire or obliquely to 


allowances to be made | | “40NE oF AIM 





Fig. 3 


When firing horizontally, elevation of rear sight is re- 

quired to allow for curvature of trajectory. When firing 

vertically any elevation on rear sight places trajectory 
away from point of aim 





— © ue, 
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it. The range varies depending on the flying plane, will we assume tha: an 


speed and direction of flight of the 
plane. The error due to sight-setting 
varies with the range and the angle of 
fire. In is a col- 


other words there 


lection of variables, interdependent 
and independent of each other, some- 
times compensating, sometimes accu- 
mulative, sometimes slight, sometimes 
great—a complex situation at best. So 
much for the purely mechanical fae- 
tors. 

COMBAT CONDITIONS 
Now let us the 


condi- 


consider a few of 


factors resulting from combat 


tions. Low flying planes, which are, 
the 
easiest to hit are in sight but a short 
time. 


according to some recent tests, 
There are times when the plane 
may be seen approaching from a dis- 
tance and fire opened at the most ad- 
vantageous moment but in general this 
is not the case. Most experiences dur- 
ing the war indicate that the hostile 
plane appeared suddenly. 
to several 


This is due 
reasons. Reserves gener- 
ally seek cover behind reverse slopes, 
in woods, or in depressions to avoid 
hostile fire. Consequently, their view 
is limited. In the 
troops who are occupying crests or 
positions giving good field of view are 
generally fully engaged in some phase 
of the ground combat and do not no- 
tice a plane until it is very close. Also, 
the plane does not seek widely de- 
ployed lines for machine gunning or 
bombing. It 


forward areas, 


prefers group targets, 
hence, when practicable, it will seek 
the reserves which are only partially 
deployed and as we have already noted 
are not in the best position for observ- 
ing the approach of enemy planes. 
Just to get an idea of the fleeting op- 


portunity presented by a fast, low- 


effective range for antiaireraft 
rifle and machine guns is ab 


SM) 


This means that the t d 


yards. lin 
tance during which effective fire m: 
be deliverd is only 1,000 yards (500 
yards approaching and 500 ya nM 
ceeding). This distance may be covered 
by a plane in less than twenty se 
onds, which gives seant time to ex 
eute any elaborate system of 
that a 


noticed in mam 


It is also probable low-flying 
plane will not be 
eases until it is within a quarter of ; 
mile or less, giving twenty seconds o: 
less in which to recognize the plane as 
an enemy and open fire before it is out 
of range. 
THE INFANTRYMAN’S WEAPONS 

At present, in Infantry units, ther 
are available and suitable for this typ: 
of fire, the pistol, rifle, auto-rifle, ar 
gun. <A 
gun may find its way into the Infa 


machine .50-ealiber machin 
try regiment for this purpose as wi 
as for antitank firing but this is st 
The Infanti 


mortar and 37-mm. gun are of cours 


a matter of conjecture. 


not adapted to the purpose. 

The pistol may be used against ver 
low flying planes and there are 1 
stances where it has been claimed thiat 
planes were brought down by piste 
fire. Low velocity and short range ar 
the limiting factors. It might be o! 
interest to note that a plane flying 150 
miles per hour, which is not an exces 
sive speed, equals 200 feet per second 
and that a pistol bullet has a muzz\ 
velocity of about 800 feet per second 
While it is not intended to infer tha! 
a plane might be able to out-run a p's 


tol ball. still it shows that we are pla) 


ing in pretty fast company and that 


to hit this plane at a range of 10! 





Infantry 


‘‘lead’’ 


Only a highly trained sol- 


would have to it by 
the heat of combat, be sat 


lirect his shots at a vacant 
feet in front of the plane. 
m (if any) is taken directly 
ine allowing the shots to pass 
1) feet behind. The above also 
» the rifle only to a lesser de- 
to the facet that the velocity 
fle bullet is about 2,700 feet 


Fig. 4 


Antiaircraft 


kFiring 


JO) 


THE RIFLE AND MACHINE GUN 


Infantry antiaircraft firing will be 
confined to the rifle and machine gun 
Recent tests seem to indicate that col 
lective rifle fire is more effective than 
machine gun fire at ranges under 200 
vards. The advantage of the machine 
the rifle at 


lies in the use of 


gun over greater ranges 


tracer ammunition, 


whereby a visible stream of bullets 


may be directed like a stream of water 


from a_ hose This looks and 


easy 


Fig. 5 


ewed from behind the gun tracer bullets appear to be going through target, 
but a side view shows that the plane is not in the cone of fire 
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seems easy even to those who are do- 
ing the firing but results are never 
startling. In a certain test loud ap- 
plause came from spectators as the 
stream of tracers poured into a sleeve 
target drawn by a plane. Much to 
the surprise of everyone no holes were 
found in the target when it was exam- 
ined. How it could have eseaped the 
stream of fire that was apparently go- 
ing directly through it was more than 
the casual observer could understand. 
The reason is simple: The gunner 
(and observers near the gun) are prac- 
tically on a line in prolongation of the 
line of fire. (See Fig. 4.) From this 
position it is difficult to tell just what 
part of this illuminated trajectory is 
at the same range as the plane. While 
the line of fire as viewed from this 
position may appear to be going 
through the target an observer to the 
side would see that the shots were go- 
ing above or below it. (See Fig. 5.) 
Also, in firing at long ranges where 
the tracer compound burns out before 
the bullets reach the target, the ten- 
dency is to direct the visible end of 
the cone of fire on the target with the 
result that the further portion of the 


trajectory is behind and below ta 
get. 

It is not the purpose of this 
to attempt to prove that it is i: poss 
ble to hit a plane. On the cont) \: 
has been proven in recent tes's that 
satisfactory results may be ex) vcted 
The point to be emphasized is + 
that this is a complicated subject and 
one worthy of serious thought, for th 
Infantry will have to protect itsel! 
against enemy aircraft. Antiaireraft 
fire from small arms will become mor 
accurate as we gain experience and 
develop better means to determine and 
automatically set off the allowances f 
the different factors which enter int 


r 


the case. Various devices have bee 
offered in the form of special sights, 
eorrectors, ete., which are intended t 
assist the gunner in applying his fir 
A tracer bullet visible for longer dis 


trajectory as ball ammunition has been 
developed. Much is yet to be learned 
for this is a new problem but the ulti 
mate will most probably be attained b) 
the duck hunters’ methods: A large, 
evenly distributed shot group directed 
by experienced hands and eyes 


D 


Unpreparedness Costs Streams of Blood 


The experience of these masses (of Americans) will 
have taught the United States for the future that the 
business of war cannot be learned in a few months, 
and that in a crisis lack of this experience costs 
streams of blood.—Field Marshal Von Hindenburg 
in commenting on the conduct of the Americans in 
the Meuse-Argonne offensive of 1918. 











A Soviet Congress 
By Major Thomas C. Lonergan, /nfantry 


- “N November, 1921, a towns and cities, from the provinces, 
feeling of tense ex- and from the distant mountain dis- 


pectancy pervaded tricts and steppes. The already con 
| & Moseow. An all-Rus- gested accommodations of the city were 
sian Soviet congress taxed to the utmost. Nightly confer 
was about to as- ences of the Communist party were 
semble. The interest taking place behind closed doors. The 
which is aroused in a newspapers were filled with details of 
normal country at the the coming event—the agenda of the 


convocation of its Congress, the tenor of the reports and 





parliamentary body recommendations that would be sub 
ensified in the Red capital by mitted by the various commissars, the 
ws of the great non-communistie schedule of addresses to be delivered 


the people. The rumor that by the prominent Communist leaders 





would dictate the announcement of 
am of radical the arrival of com 
and consti- munistic representa 


changes had — Russia was not ready for 
vepsistently eir. it. The experiment was 
ted. In his tied too soon and 
the pre- failed.”- L enin before 
the Soviet Congress 


tives from foreign 
countries that were to 
be guests at the pub- 
lie sessions, the social 


sper es of 


months he had and governmental! 





tly intimated , problems to be as 

the experiment sailed and prophecies 

en tried too soon in Russia. Was of the policies to be advanced by 
easonable to suppose then that Lenin. 

the ress, under his tutelage, would The appointed day arrived, but the 

issume a favorable attitude towards Congress did not meet. Its opening 

the val, at least in part, of capital- was postponed until a week later on the 

istoms and policies? In the ground that all the delegates had not 

stl | atmosphere most of the suffer- reached Moscow. The report spread 

x populace were eager to find no throughout the city that ugly discord 

terpretation of his statements. had arisen in the party meetings and 


S en went so far as to discover that an agreeable compromise was as 
meaning—the abolition of the yet uneffected. The seven days passed 

S orm of government and the es- and a further delay of a week was an 
a ent of a socialistic federated nounced. Dissension among the lead- 
with Lenin or his candidate ers became an admitted fact. Its dura- 

ss lent. tion was begetting an ominous fear in 


lay witnessed the increasing the hearts of those who supported the 
of the delegates from the Soviet and a wild encouragement in 
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The 
strength of Lenin had been spent to 
the utmost in an effort to heal the dif- 
ferences. His collapse under the severe 


those who were opposed to it. 


strain upon a constitution, weakened 
by recent illness, was whispered as the 
probable reason why coneord had not 
effected. The midnight diseus- 
sions continued within the secrecy of 
the walls of the Kremlin. In the end, 
the leadership of Lenin once more tri- 
umphed and the LX Soviet Congress, 
after a_ fortnight’s 


been 


impatience went 
into session. 
THE SETTING 
I had received two tickets for a stage 
the 
Opera House), where the Congress was 


box at Bolshoi Teatro (Grand 


to convene. Accompanied by Professor 
University, I 
of the 
theater shortly before six o’clock in the 


Coolidge of Harvard 


reached the square in front 
evening, the hour which our admission 
cards announced as the opening one. 
The square and the side streets were 
fenced with cordons of Red cavalry 
which effectively held back the great 
crowds gathering silently and waiting 
patiently with undemonstrative indif- 
ference to the coldness of the Novem- 
ber night. 
gained a passage way through the bar- 
blocked the 
portico of 


After a mild struggle we 


foot-soldiers that 
the 


Beauvais, and because of the profes- 


rier of 
open space before 
command of the Rus- 
sian language, we were finally directed 


to the proper entrance in one of the 


sor’s excellent 


wings of the building. 

The sight in the opera house itself 
was a remarkable one. In the midst 
of its gold and red velvet furnishings, 
that gleamed brilliantly under the glow 
of myriads of incandescent candles, the 
delegates in the everyday garb of the 





Congress 


worker and peasant, seemed con 
gruously situated. Some two thousand 
or more with secretaries, inter) yeters 
and various assistants, filled 


every 
available place in the body of the huge 
house and occupied all the boxes jy 
the glittering tiers save those th; 


reserved 


were 
guests. They 
crowded the gangways and _ stood 
numbers at the back of the boxes: ; 
bolder ones sat on the edges wit! their 


for foreign 


in 


ie 


feet dangling over the heads of those 
below; and some were driven into the 
huge orchestra which had 
cleared and divided into halves 


pit 


been 
one 
to accommodate the overflow and th. 
other to provide for members of th 
press. 

On the deep stage which was set with 
scenery depicting a garishly ornate 
ballroom, about six hundred of th 
more prominent party and government 
officials were seated. Commissars and 
assistant commissars, government of- 
ficials of importance, members of the 
presidiums of the Ukraine, of | the 
Crimea, of Trans-Caueasia, of the Re- 
publie of the North Caucasus, of the 
Far Eastern Republic, of all the states 
of the Soviet Federation, well-known 
agents and prosecutors of the Cheka, 
distinguished commanders of the Red 
forces, prominent propagandists, al! 
were crowded together on the benches 
that extended the full length and depth 
of the huge stage. These party mem- 
bers and office holders were not eb- 
titled to vote in the deliberations 0! 
the Congress. The real 
their presence was to learn the mes- 
sage that Lenin would send to thie 
proletariat. They smoked and chatted 
freely while they waited for the ar 
rival of the Presidium. 

For a 


purpose of 


few moments Trotsk! 4p 





5 


Pet eat eo." 


ern 





— heir midst and, after a hur- 
vied ¢ th Rakovsky, retired to the 
wings hicherin remained standing 


rner of the stage engaged in 

ersation with two or three 

one of whom was a woman 

blue sweater and a loose 
skirt straps over the shoulders, 
fashioned for the needs of 
Rykov 


r the center of the first row 


Alexander was 
Dzerzhinsky was not far removed 
“Ol I could not locate the other 
ssars. I saw Karl Radek in gray 

d the familiar student’s blouse 
eap, moving back and forth with 
ervous energy, and waving his arms 
the 


irks he exchanged with various com- 


tically during random re- 


itriots. The Presidium had not yet 
the 
ble covered with red cloth and ex- 


tending almost the length of the stage 


npeared, though long narrow 


ehind the footlights was prepared 


KALININ ENTERS 


\t seven o’elock Kalinin, the chair- 
the 


man of Presidium, entered un- 


and, walking across the 


vee ] 
MrUusively, 


stage, seated himself opposite the cen- 
ter of the table. As soon as he was 
noticed, he reeeived applause which 
seemed to embarrass him. Immediate- 
ly after him, the members of the 


Presidium approached their designated 


places, Kamenev, president of the Mos- 


cow Soviet, taking his seat on the right 


of Kalinin, with suave and polite man- 
hers | Zinoviey, president of the 
Petrograd Soviet, seating himself on 
the left with sharp and aggressive 


s. Kalinin rang the small 
mt of him and rising, wel- 
low and indistinct voice the 
of the 


comed 


represe ves workers and 
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peasants. He appeared nervous and 
dwarfed by the background of massed 


humanity. ‘‘The Congress,’’ he add- 


ed, in a more matter of fact tone, 
“elects a new presidency, Lenin, 
Zinoviev, Kamenev, Bukharin and 


others. I take the bell. The foreign 
reporters, as well as the foreign guests 
are straining their attention. The or- 
chestra will play the Internationale.’ 

During the playing of the Interna- 
tionale the Congress rose to its 
When the finished, 
Kalinin again rang his bell and intro- 
duced ‘‘Comrade’”’ 


feet. 
national air was 
Tomski, who spoke 
in part as follows: ‘‘We have lived a 
whole year in peace. Unfortunately 
many of our comrades have sacrificed 
their lives for our common work. They 
have perished of illness and of hunger. 
Amongst them perished a member of 
the All-Russian 


Committee, Artem. 


Central Executive 
I propose to hon- 
or his memory,’’—the entire Congress 
again stood up—‘‘and now I will in- 
of the 
proletariat power of the world in order 
that they may describe to you the in- 


troduce the representatives 


crease of the workmen’s struggle and 
its progress.’’ 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE WORLD’S 
PROLETARIAT 
The representatives were escorted in 
turn 
dieu 


by Tomski to a sort of prie- 


at the left of the stage from which 


they addressed the audience in succes- 
sion. A remarkable woman in black, 
with hair as closely cropped as a 


man’s, sat on a stool beside the prie- 
dieu taking stenographic notes of the 
Her 
bent figure resembled that of a peni- 
tent At the con- 


remarks of the foreign speakers. 


in the confessional. 


clusion of the address of each of the 
foreign representatives, she rose, and 
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with the aid of her notes presented a 
rapid translation to the delegates. A 
Japanese representative was the first. 
Speaking slowly in broken English the 
little fellow stated that in 1914 he had 
gone to the United States, where he 
had learned the English language and 
communism. He appealed to the work- 
ers of Soviet Russia to assist his fel- 
low countrymen to break the chains of 
Japanese imperialism. A comrade 
from the British workers with a strong 
Scottish accent expressed his appre- 
ciation and good fortune at being able 
to be present at the sessions of the 
Congress. A German communist, who 
followed him, spoke at some length in 
his native tongue. When the gist of 
his effort had been conveyed to the 
audience by the versatile stenographic 
interpreter, the representative of the 
United States was introduced. The 
latter dilated upon labor conditions in 
America, expressed the growing friend- 
liness of his American comrades for 
their Russian brethren, paid a glowing 
tribute to the workers of Russia as the 
pioneers in the movement for the ad- 
yancement of the cause of the world’s 
proletariat and concluded with the 
peroration: ‘‘Long live Soviet Russia! 
Long live Soviet America! May the day 
soon come when the workers of both 
these great countries will join hands 
across the waters for a Soviet republic 
of the world.’’ 


LENIN SPEAKS 


Delegates from the states of Georgia, 
Armenia and Azerbaidjan, which had 
but recently been admitted into the 
Soviet Federation, then rendered short 
reports of the progress of the workers’ 
struggle in those countries. This was 
their initial appearance and portrayed 
some nervousness, notably in the case 


of the Armenian. Afterwa: 
vsky, at that time presiden: t} 
Presidium of the Ukraine, ¢ rsed 
upon conditions there and u com 
munistic aims in general. 
had left the rostrum Kalinin ; 
in a few words announced ( omra 
Lenin. The prime minister walked 
from the wings to the cente: 
stage. An immense outburst 
plause greeted him. For { ter 
minutes it continued. It gradu died 
away as he advanced to the fovtlights 
and stood there composedly awaiting 
the silence of his hearers. 

Tall, rather heavy-set, in a smart 
tailored blue suit, Lenin addr 
delegates in a matter-of-fact thou 


convincing manner. His attitude was 


like that of an _ indulgent fatl: 
towards his children. Often, | 
told, in bringing home his points, by 


made use of the peasant’s or worker's 


jargon. It is quite naturally untrans 
latable, like the ‘‘argot’’ of the rene! 


apache. He used his arms and hands 
constantly. At times he brushed back 


the reddish blond hair that had grow: 


seanty enough to disclose fully his 


well formed intelligent head. At times 


and this seemed a favoritism of his t 
ereate emphasis, he drew his arms 
back against his sides and extending 


both index fingers, he sudden!y drov 
them, like the pointed horns of a bull, 
directly at his spell-bound hearers. His 
high, somewhat unpleasant voice seem 
ed monotonous to me, perhaps becaus 
of my ignorance of the Russian 

guage. But in the exciting moments 
when he threw it forth into the amp! 


theater like the long thin whip of 4 
stage-coach driver, I strained ‘orwar 
with the others under the siit-like 


erack of its blow. 
For two hours Lenin haranvued the 
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He persuaded it that under 
¢ conditions (an ultimatum 
sent a short time before to 
e Red army could not be 
He explained in detail the 
mie policy and plausibly 
t its eapitalistie features 
only not eontradictory to 
tie principles, but were es- 
the life and progress of the 
‘*Russia not 


-epublie. was 


communism,’’ this was his 
m of the 
‘‘the experiment was tried 
d has failed.’’ He laid be- 
the all-important duty of 
nment—the reconstruction of 
dustry. ‘‘We have gained 
with our armies and our sol- 


‘*moderateness’’ of 


it we have suffered an economic 
We must strive to reconstruct 
istries and revive the life of 
Then he showed 

the government proposed to 
sh this gigantic task. This of- 

chanee for the introduction 
his hobbies, the plan for the 
of Russia. So he 
tailed reference to a report of 


” 
intry. 


rit ition’”’ 


eer Krzhanovsky on the sub- 
h elaborated a scheme for 
g the streams and rivers of 
try to produce the necessary 


d he recommended its adop- 


s quite apparent as the speech 
ied that Lenin was becoming ex- 
with the effort. The party 
the previous weeks had taxed 
titution to such an extent that 
rely recovered from one col- 
was said, too, that the old 
his abdomen made by the 

| by the woman, Kaplam, that 
entirely healed, had broken 
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open again. Indeed, the drawn lines 
and pallor of his face were marked as 
he neared the end of his two hours’ 
message. 


‘*In order to have peace we must 
make great concessions and even sac 
rifices.’’ The tall figure of the Soviet 


leader temporarily obscured the little 


, 


iron-grey peasant, President Kalinin, 
who nervously fingered the handle of 
the small bell on the red-covered table. 
Behind Kalinin the party leaders sat 
silent and expressionless. ‘‘There is 
no government which admits all na- 
tionalities with such freedom as does 
our government.’’ 
ed forward intently as Lenin pointed 
at them with his characteristic gesture 
** All our efforts 
must tend to the development of our 
trade. Although 


ruined, yet we hope to regain our eco- 


The delegates lean- 


of arms and hands. 


our country is 
nomie position.’’ There was a moment- 
ary stillness. He turned to leave the 
Suddenly a 
chestra pit stood up and, throwing his 


stage. man in the or 
hat high in the air, cried out, ‘‘Long 
live Lenin, the leader of the Prole- 
tariat!’’ A prolonged ovation follow- 
But it seemed to me rather the 
publie acknowledgment on the part of 
the Congress that the 
leader in regard to the 
had been accepted—that the Marxian 
experiment had failed in Russia. 


ed. 


dictum of its 
ted chimera 


THE TREND TODAY 


‘*The experiment was tried too soon 
and has failed.’’ Thus Lenin, in 1921, 
before the Soviet Congress, paved the 
way for the introduction, in succeed- 
ing years, of principles contradictory 
to the Marxian code. In 1926 a résumé 
of the modifications already applied 
by the Communist party discloses a 
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definite trend towards ‘‘capitalistie’’ 
policies so vehemently attacked by the 
Bolsheviks in their early endeavors. 
The ‘‘soecialization of the land,”’ 
promulgated by decree on the 26th of 
October, 1917, was one of the first 
theories to foree concession. While 
dispossessing the land owners, the 
Soviet government had not intended 
the division of the landed estates 
among the peasants as their private 
property. It considered the land as 
the common property of the whole 
people and proposed a system whereby 
the peasant in accordance with his 
state of prosperity would yield to the 
government an appropriate share of 
his surplus produce. In return the 
government was to provide agricul- 
tural machines and implements, ar- 
ticles of common necessity, opportuni- 
ties of general education and of po- 
litical and social development. Fur- 
thermore it promised to place all fa- 
cilities of public utilities at the peas- 
ants’ disposal. These things it failed 
entirely to accomplish. The peasants 
in turn refused to yield their tax. 
Requisitions followed and incited arm- 
ed conflicts. The famine of 1921 
throughout the entire grain belt of the 
Volga valley accentuated the economic 
devastation. The final climax has 
reached the prosaic condition of undis- 
turbed possession by the peasant. 


In the factories individual control 
of the industry has supplanted the 
Soviet (committee) ‘‘collegiate’’ sys- 
tem of management. The ‘‘nationaliza- 
tion of industries’’ has, to this extent, 
been amended. The wage payment as 
well as the ration allowance has been 
revived. Trotski openly argued in its 
favor: ‘‘We have maintained and shall 
have to continue for a considerable 


Congress 


period, wage payment. . Oy 
fundamental task is to ine 
quantity of goods produced a) 


eYyeEMm 


thing must be subordinated jo this 
Therefore the wage, both monetary a; 
in kind (i. e., food and elothine). mys 
be made as far as possible aceurat; 


to correspond with the productivity ; 
individual labor.”’ 

In the spring of 1921, the rail) 
and street railways which had bee 
conducted on a non-paying basis fo; 
the communistie element of the prok 


tariat were changed to a fare-paying 


basis. Tickets which had _heretofor 
been issued gratis to communists and 
employees of the government on 
were made available for purchase } 
the general public. Private ownershi; 
was partially restored. A number 
**petty industries,’’ called by Leni: 
‘childish ailments of progressivism 


” 


communism,’’ were permitted to oper 
ate without undergoing nationaliza- 
tion. Lenin defended this measure by 
pointing out that ‘‘to destroy classes 
means not only to banish the land 
owners and capitalists . . . but 
also to destroy the small manufactw 
ers. However, it is impossible to ba 
ish them, it is impossible to suppress 
them, it is necessary to tolerate them.” 
Shops owned and operated by the 
individual had been prohibited. Au 
thorized stores were conducted only 
the government on a cooperative basis 
—rendezvous points in the various 
arrondissements of the city for the iss! 
of the ‘‘paiok’’ or ration. Later 
1922, smal! shops of a certain chara 
ter were permitted to open withou! 
governmental interference. Hundreds 
of them, mostly food shops, sprats 
into being almost over night. Pro! 
bition has been repealed and the vodka 
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shops now operate through 


vestment. 


Icy OF RETRENCHMENT 


et government is attempting 
trade with western coun- 
to seek foreign credits, offer- 
ive of non-interference in the 

fe of 
the same time, weakening its 

inspiration’’ of the Third 
1924, during the 
negotiations of the Soviet govern- 
the 


epise de 


these countries and 


| onale. In 
with Great Britain famous 
letter’’* 
retraction on the part of the 


vieV brought 
government and a repression of 
activities of the head of the Third 
ternationale. 
olicy has been determined upon 
to 
pital, particularly as an inducement 


r granting eoneessions foreign 

the trade agreements of the Soviet 
with other countries. Before his death, 
Lenin proclaimed that it would be ri- 
liculous to talk of Russia’s economic 
dependence if the Soviet government 
ntinued to maintain a ‘‘backward’’ 
these points in its foreign 
intercourse. ‘‘The fact that 
had the 
rantng of foreign concessions as a 
the capitalistic 
world was gratifying in that it showed 


They 


ISINneSS 


me communists criticized 


lation before 


imbued with 
communistic thought, but it was the 
tundamental obligation of the govern- 


ment to trade 


were thoroughly 


promote foreign rela- 
Durir 
the hea 
newed act 
Was disc 
and 
dulgencs 


— political propaganda. 
etlorts. 
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tions without delay—demanding es 


sential guarantees from those who re 


ceive the contracts.’ 
The 


and Zinoviey, 


triumvirate, Stalin, Kamenev 
that 


ceeded to the control of the party upon 


momentarily sue 


the demise of Lenin, have continued a 
Their 


act, the selection of Alexander Rykov 


policy of retrenchment. first 
as the successor of Lenin, was undoubt- 
edly prompted because of the plastic 
nature of his character rather than be- 
cause of his life-long association with 
Lenin. Rykov, throughout the party 
1910 


1911 at Lonjumeau, had exhibited ex- 


controversies, as early as and 
tremely moderate communistic views 

The trio, not completely secure of 
their power, on account of the strength 
of the Trotski bloe, 
period to have accepted some of the re- 


seemed for a brief 


actionary suggestions of Zinoviev. Him- 
self a dominating character, Zinoviev 
constantly opposed the aggressive pro- 
He forced the 
issue which precipitated the hasty de- 


posals of Leon Trotski. 


parture of Trotski for the Caucasus. 
Trotski 


tendencies, he went so far as to assert 


Charging with capitalistic 
that a political attempt to approach 
the old regime had been entertained by 
the war commissar. Trotski’s position 
and following were too powerful, and 
to return to 
his former post was extended. Zino- 


viev, who may be regarded as the lead- 


a subsequent invitation 


er of the element that opposes reform 
in the communistie platform, was oust- 


g these parleys in 1924, a secret letter from Gregory Zinoviev, at that time 
f the Third Internationale, to communistic adherents in London, urging re- 
ity on their part in the interest of the International Workers’ movement, 
ered. This was a gross violation on the part of a Soviet government official, 
a member of the Presidium at that, of the Soviets, promise to refrain from in- 
It was effectively instrumental in damaging their 





ed from his party position and de- 
posed as head of the Third Interna- 
tionale. 

The present attitude of the Com- 
munist party seems to be favorable to 
the surrender of the more impractical 
theories of Marxism. Whether this is 
the legacy of Lenin’s shrewd foresight 
during the last years of his dictator- 
ship or whether it is born of a common 


A Soviet r 
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understanding among the p 
ers that such a course is in 
the party is to endure as 

governing body, the result 
parent effort 
It does not seem 

prophecy to state 
ultimate development of thi 


towards 
ideas. 
ranted 


tragedy will assume the 
socialistic federated republic 
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Colonel House on Preparedness 


Col. E. M. House, whose interesting memoirs are 
now being published in The Star, was and is a great 
admirer of Woodrow Wilson. In Mr. Wilson’s presi- 
dency he was repeatedly sent to Europe to study 
conditions and report to Washington. He became 
thoroughly familiar with the views of the chief men 
of the warring nations. His conclusion on one im- 
portant point was stated in The Star yesterday. 
Speaking of the President’s refusal to adopt the 
policy of preparedness for the nation Colonel House 
says: ‘‘But I am sure, given a large and efficient 
Army and Navy, that the United States would have 
become the arbiter of peace and probably without the 
loss of a single life.’’ 

Unhappily he could not convert the President to 
this view. So America was regarded as a negligible 
quantity in the war, until it had made its supreme 
effort and had 300,000 men killed and wounded. That 
was the cost of listening to the pacifists. Is their ad- 
vice any sounder today ?—Kansas City Star. 





Historical Sketches of the 9th Infantry 


By Second Lieutenant C. C. Cavender, 9th Infantry 


— OL. HANFORD MAC-  ett’s Harbor, General Wilkinson’s 
NIDER, Assistant expedition against Montreal, Battle 


Secretary of War, of Chippewa, and campaign around 
recently had the flag Fort Erie. It is interesting to note 
of his old regiment, that in the campaign around Fort 
the 9th United States Erie the regiment served under Gen 
Infantry, placed in a_ eral Winfield Scott and in the Mexi 
very conspicuous can War the Ninth again served un 
position on the walls der General Scott. 
of his office. Col- The third organization was effected 
onel MaeNider serv- in 1847. Vera Cruz having been 
Vorld War in all commis- taken from the Mexicans and turned 
s, from second lieutenant into a base for supplies, General Scott 
colonel, in the 9th In- formed a column to march on the City 
fag which the regiment of Mexico. The Ninth was in this col 
s battle streamers 
var in which the 
tes has been en- 
the Revolution. 
can well be proud 
evements of the 
Ninth.’’ 
ment has been or- 
* times, the first 
being made in 
1799, with Lieut. 
Hall, of Maryland, 
At this time the 
; on the verge of 
Kranee. The dif- 


een the countries 





adjusted amie- 
th was mustered 
service, 

1812, the young 


ding herself in- 





war with Great 
regiment was 





into the service. 
war it partici- a Sug 


oe ae ee Col. Hanford MacNider in his office with the flag 
battle of Sack- of the 9th Infantry displayed 
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umn forming a part of General 
Franklin Pieree’s brigade in the divi- 
sion commanded by General Gideon 
J. Pilow. 

The regiment covered itself with 
glory in this campaign, taking part 
in engagements at Jalapa, Churu- 
buseo, Contreras, Chapultepee and 
Mexico City. In the storming of the 
castle of Chapultepec it suffered very 
heavy casualties. The castle was loca- 
ted at the top of a hill overlooking 
the City of Mexico, and in order to 
take this position it was necessary 
for the Ninth to move up the hill in 
full view of the defenders. It was 
while leading his regiment up this 
hill that Colonel Truman B. Ransom, 
commanding the Ninth, was mortally 
wounded. 

The fourth and permanent organi- 
zation was made in March, 1855, at 
Fortress Monroe, and the regiment 
was sent to Washington Territory in 
December, 1855. During the next 36 
years the history of the Ninth is close- 
ly interwoven with the history of the 
western part of the United States. 
It participated in over one hundred 
campaigns against the Indians over 
territory extending from Arizona to 
Montana. 


IN SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR 

For the six years preceding the 
Spanish-American War, 1892-1898, the 
regiment served in northern New 
York. At the outbreak of war it was 
sent to Tampa, Florida, and there re- 
cruited to war strength. It was one 
of the first Regular regiments to 
reach Cuba. In the participation in 
the advance on Santiago, the regiment 
lost a number of men killed and 
wounded in crossing the San Juan 
River and the subsequent seizing of 
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San Juan Hill. The 9th Inf 


—e 
selected to conduct the cer _ 
lowering the Spanish flag a: ais ny 
the American flag over the Nicipa 
building in the city of Sa we a 
the surrender of General Tora] 


General Shafter. Soon, the regiment 
along with the other American troops 
began to suffer heavily from th 
fever. Upon return to the United 
States, the Ninth proceeded to its old 
station, Madison Barracks, New York 

Before the regiment had fully re. 
covered from the evil effects of the 
Spanish-American War, it was or. 
dered to the Philippines to partici 
pate in the war of the Philippine In- 
surrection. 
months of the campaign the regiment 
took part in three expeditions. They 
were General Kobbe’s epedition t 
Arayat, the Morong expedition, and 
the advance on the south line from 
San Pedro Maecati. These expedi 
tions ealled for long hikes under try- 
ing circumstances, and although 
heavy opposition was _ encountered 
the extreme heat and the warines 
of the insurgents taxed the energy 
and determination of the American so! 
dier to the limit. The regiment was next 
assigned to General MaecArthur’s div 
sion, the Seeond, for the campalg 
to the north of Tarlac. The capt 
of the city of Bambam forced the 
surgents to resort to guerilla wa 
fare. Consequently, the regiment 
spent the next eight months in scou! 
ing and patrolling over the Island 
Luzon. 


THE NINTH IN CHINA 


Before the tricky insurgent gue! 
illas had been completely subd 


ueu 


the Ninth received orders to proceeé 
to China where the Boxer Rebellio! 


During the first two 
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nlv assumed a grave Aas- 
arrival in China the regi- 
Here 


all nationalities had 


irried to Tientsin. 
as- 
der the protection of all 
allied The 
upied a behind 
all of the city about two 


detachments. 


position 


nt from the foreign conees- 


the 


9th 


Infantry 
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The attack on the east was to be made 
by the Russians and Germans, whils 
the the 


were divided into three columns, the 


on south 


attacking forces 
French on the right, Japanese in the 
the Ameri 
cans on the left. Open, marshy ecoun- 
fire from the walled 


had to be crossed for a distane 


center, and 


English and 


try under direct 


elt Vv 


Ninth Infantry Landing at Siboney, Cuba, on June 25, 1898 


here the refugees were quar- 
The Chinese were able to score 
the with 
d pieces, making the place 
ealthy for the allies. 
ineil of generals of the Al- 
led that the Chinese must be 
om behind the great wall, 
13, 1900, was the day se- 
the assault on the Chinese 
General A. R. F. Dorward of 
forees commanded the com- 
British 


hits on concession 


rican and eolumn. 


of two miles by the attacking 
umns. 

The this 
marshy field proved to be very costly 
for the Ninth. Col H. Lis- 
cum, commanding the Ninth, proved 
himself a gallant officer. Throughout 
the day he was in the thickest of the 


fighting, urging his men to their ut- 


final assault across open, 


‘ . 
Emerson 


most by his own disregard of per- 
sonal danger. Late in the afternoon 
with the Chinese blockhouses almost 


within striking distance the gallant 
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old gentleman was mortally wounded. 
While the 
which he had grasped from the color 


holding national colors 
sergeant, who was wounded, Colonel 


His 


dying words, now emblazoned on the 


Liseum received his death blow. 


regimental colors, were, ‘‘Keep up the 
fire.’’ The following day a hole was 
blown in the great wall and the Chi- 
nese cleared out. 


eost the 


The day’s fighting 
Ninth their colonel and twen- 


Sketches of the 9th 


Infantry 


lines and roads across the is 
natives of Samar proved to | 


ignorant and savage of 


tribes. While professing 
for the Americans they we 
with the imsurgents to w 


massacre the soldiers. 

The Balangiga massacre 
the officers and practicall 
enlisted men of Company (| 
fantry, were killed arouse: 
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te-two men killed and three officers 
and seventy men wounded. 


SERVICE IN PHILIPPINES 


3y May, 1901, order having been re- 
stored in China, the regiment returned 
to the Philippines. Upon its arrival in 
the Islands the Ninth was sent to the 
Island of Samar, where the insurgents 
were still at large. Military operations 
were carried on there under severe con- 


ditions. Overland transportation to 
the interior was impossible due to 


swamps and impenetrable jungles. Sea- 
coast towns were occupied by troops 
and efforts made to push telephone 


1901 


at Tong Ku, China, May 25, 


ernment into’ speedily ext: 
Captain T 
Connell, assisted by 1st Lieut 
A. Bumpus, Maj. R. S. Gris 
geon), and seventy-one me! 
the port of Balangiga, A 
1901. Captain Connell set 


arming the natives, policing 


the insurgents. 


ahd mapping the inland ter: 
time selected by the natives 
tack was 6.30 a. 
while the soldiers were at 


m., Septe: 


About one hundred natives 
being utilized in policing 
were lounging around the 
waiting for time to comm: 
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e bell in the church tower 
the signal for the attack to 
the details had been care- 
d out in advance by the at- 
They fell upon the soldiers 
could reach their barracks 
their rifles, wielding their 
deadly effect. Major Gris- 
Lieutenant Bumpus were 
eir rooms while the body of 
Connell was found only a few 
his quarters. A few of the 
iartered in two small build- 
te a distanee from the main 
inaged to secure their rifles. 
handful of men repulsed the 
hundred natives, chased 
ss a nearby river and extract- 
rible revenge for the murder 
omrades in arms. 
five members of the company 
without being wounded, and 
the wounded only fifteen lived. Too 
raise ean never be bestowed up- 
survivors of Balangiga, who un- 
and greatly outnumbered re- 
accept defeat. Their unex- 
avery and devotion to their 
always occupy a place in the 
ame, 
IN THE WORLD WAR 
ribe fittingly the part taken 
Infantry in the World War 
juire several volumes, hence 
rief outline will be given. 
March until November, 1918, 
nent as a part of the Second 
was actively engaged in six 
s, namely, Verdun-Troyon 
ateau Thierry, Soissons, St. 
Slane Mont and Meuse-Ar- 
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gonne. During this time the grand to- 
tal of battle casualties were 144 offi- 
eers and 4,427 either killed, wounded 
or missing in action. 

As a result of their splendid work 
in the Battle of Soissons the regiment 
was awarded the Croix de Guerre by 
the French government under the fol- 
lowing citation: 

The Ninth American Infantry Regi- 
ment under the orders of Colonel Up- 
ton engaged unexpectedly in the offen- 
sive of 18 July, 1918, in the middle of 
the night, on a terrain which was un- 
known and very difficult, displayed 
during two days, without allowing 
themselves to stop by fatigue and the 
difficulties of obtaining food and wa- 
ter, a remarkable ardor and tenacity, 
driving back the enemy eleven kilome 
ters, capturing two thousand seven 
hundred prisoners, twelve cannon and 
several hundred machine guns. 


In addition to the above four com 
panies were awarded the Croix de 
Guerre. Companies I and K for their 
repulse of a raid conducted by picked 
German troops in the Marie Louise 
Sector on the night of the April 13-14, 
and Companies F and G for their con 
duet under fire at Chauteau Thierry 
on the night of June 6-7. 

The brief accounts of the more in 
teresting phases of the history of this 
regiment outlined above clearly char 
acterize the regiment as being one of 
our best Infantry regiments. The sac- 
rifices and valor of the former mem- 
bers of the 9th Infantry on the field of 
honor are cherished by the regiment of 
today. The recruit soon falls a willing 
victim to the splendid esprit de corps 
and morale of the ‘‘ Fighting Ninth.’’ 


D 





Development of the National Guard 


By Colonel L. C. 


————_— 


N this concluding in- 

stallment of my ar- 
ticle on the develop- 
ment of the National 
Guard, I shall con- 
tinue to draw com- 
parisons with the sit- 
uation which existed 
in the National Guard 
in 1895 and _ that 
which exists today, 
thirty years later. The subjects of 
maneuvers, officers of the National 
Guard, arms and equipment, together 
with a summary of conclusions are 
treated in the final installment. 





MANEUVERS AND FIELD EXERCISES 


In 1895. In years past when the 
fighting was done by heavy masses of 
men, ignorant obedience and machine- 
like precision was all that was asked 
of rank and file. This is changed 
now. <As armies are maintained in 
time of peace in order that they may 
be ready for war, it follows that they 
should be trained in those duties which 
will have to be performed when hos- 
tilities begin. Steadiness under fire, 
and calmness when threatened with 
danger, cannot be acquired in maneu- 
vers with imaginary enemies, but al- 
most every other virtue which a sol- 
dier should possess can be developed 
in this way in times of peace; and the 
administrative departments now so 
necessary to the success of a fighting 
force, can be brought to a condition of 
practical efficiency. The experience of 
seeing large bodies of troops assem- 
bled and commanded in proper man- 
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Scherer, Cavalry 


ner gives an idea of the ultimate end 
and aim of all military instruction 
that can be gained in no other Way 
The question of war service or the sim 
ulation of such service is of the great 
est importance. One writer thinks 
that the Militia should be asked to 
volunteer for this duty, making it a 
necessary condition to their acceptance 
that they would consent to come under 
the authority of the National Govern. 
ment and become subject to the orders 
of the officers assigned to them. A) 
other argument in favor of maneu 
vers is that the monotony of drill, af 
ter it is onee learned, will rapidly 
quench martial ardor. There must b 
some evident practical application of 
these rudiments to keep up interest ir 
the Militia. 

In 1925. The law now prescribes 
an annual field training period, eithe: 
independently or in conjunction with 
any part of the Regular Army, and 
the Federal Government appropriates 
for the officers and enlisted men the 
same pay, subsistence and transporta 
tion as for the corresponding grades 
in the Regular service. Funds ar 
also available for care of camp sites 
and the necessary construction. The 
corps area commander has supervision 
and the training is all done under 
‘arefully prepared schedules and pro 
grams. Training in these field ex 
ercises has been developed to a remark- 
able degree. The larger units includ 
ing divisions in many instances, 4 
well as the smaller units are command. 
ed, maneuvered and supplied under 
the direction of their own officers. Re- 





velopment 


ate an exeellent condition 


ird in this respect. 


: OF THE NATIONAL GUARD 
No one will dispute that 

ed officers are indispensable 
foree, but military men say 
troops need more and bet- 

s than veterans. In this re- 
Militia differs widely from a 
. In military knowledge, 
rule, but little 
men; and there are few 

any other 

than that contained in the 
devoted to 
regimental 


Ss are, aS a 
professional 
ok, in the 


battalion 
We see here another bad result 


pages 


and 


the cheapening of military rank. 
talent of a State is all 
ibsorbed by the many staff appoint- 


The military 


s, and by the positions of regi- 
field and staff officers. The 
the company 


officers are of 


insignificance where so many 


onels abound, and on that account 
And yet these 
the 
What we chiefly needed in 
1861 
iain need, is a large number of men 


to fill 


uch sought after. 
the important positions in 


war of and what we shall 
the grades of captains and lieu- 

Although it 
ng these grades to understand 


tenants is desirable for 
men fi 
ow to drill troops, it is still more im- 
portant that they should have some 
knowledge of feeding, clothing, and 
g troops, as also the general 
es of military sanitation. It 
ck of such knowledge which cost 
tion so many lives from pre- 
hardships and disease. 
ell trained officers is in part 
» mode of their appointment. 
ve system prevails in nearly 


States—indeed it is still im- 


oO f t he 


The’ 


National Guard 815 
posed by 
State 


been 


specific clauses in various 


constitutions,—and it has also 
adopted by Congress for the 
Militia of the Territories. 


ate as far as possible the evil features 


To elimin- 


of the elective system whereby incom- 
petent and unworthy men are some- 
office, all 
should be required to pass an examina- 


times elevated to officers 


tion before a board. Ordinarily mili- 
tia officers are enthusiastic and anx- 
ious to learn, but the opportunity to 
do so is lacking. There are no mili- 


tary schools open to them and few 


States provide military libraries for 
the use of their officers. 
In 1925. 


cers must successfully pass an exam- 


Under present law all offi- 


ination as to their physical, moral and 
professional qualifications for the com 
mission. At present writing every offi- 
eer in the National Guard has passed 
this test 


the Regular Army officer, commanding 


and has the indorsement of 


the corps area. Some 80 per cent of 
the officers now in the National Guard 
World War, 


and the opportunities for training and 


have seen service in the 


schooling are being constantly extend- 
ed. A good system of promotion pre- 
vails in all States and is well observed. 
Standards of proficiency have been an- 
for both 


The work 


nounced and are to be used 
examinations and training. 

of National Guard students at service 
schools is improving and the number 
The 


noncommissioned officers of the Guard, 


sent is increasing. training of 


who are to be the future officers, af- 
fords excellent opportunity for prep- 


aration for commission. The elective 


system is no longer open to objection 
since it as good if not a better method 
selecting eandi- 


than other for 


dates to take the examinations for com- 


any 
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mission and subsequent Federal recog- 
nition. As a whole the quality of offi- 
cers is satisfactory but there is oppor- 
tunity for further improvement in 
methods of training and in the conduct 
of examining boards. 


OFFICERS FOR HIGHER COMMANDS 


In 1895. The question is sometimes 
asked by military writers, whether the 
United States should not furnish to 
the Militia all officers above a certain 
rank. The State alone is authorized 
to provide officers for the Militia, 
though the President may, when the 
Militia is in the active service of the 
United States, command them through 
officers of appropriate rank. The 
higher the rank, the more difficult to 
fit one’s self for it, and in the higher 
commands especially, experience is 
necessary to efficiency. On that ac- 
count it seems as if there should be 
some limit to the rank that can be 
attained by the Militia officers in time 
of peace. Rank should be commensu- 
rate with the command. Think of a 
State like Iowa, that has seven general 
officers, 38 field officers, and 150 com- 
pany officers to command 2,500 men. 
It would be no more than just to limit 
the rank of militia officers to be sworn 
into the service of the United States, 
to that which corresponds to the com- 
mand actually exercised by them in 
the State. Reducing the number of 
generals and cutting down the top- 
heavy organization of the present day, 
would be a great gain to the Militia, 
in that it would return many an offi- 
cer to a rank which he may be fairly 
competent to fill, while in the higher 
offices he may be entirely inexperi- 
enced and incompetent. 

In 1925. The number as well as the 
rank of officers is strictly limited by 


of the 


National Guar. 


law. It is determined by the 
of men actually enlisted an 
from certain general excepti the 
tables of organization of the Regula; 
Army govern. The allowance of off 
cers is sufficient but not ex ossiy 
In fact for mobilization purposes a 
war strength there will be a deficiency 
Iowa now has 229 officers of whom 8 
are in the State staff and 9 in th 
headquarters of the 34th Division 
comprising troops from Iowa, Minne. 


sota and the Dakotas. The remainder 
consisting of one brigadier general, 24 
field officers and 187 of company rank, 
are assigned to places in the organiza. 


tions, aggregating 3,200 enlisted men 
For the entire National Guard of 183, 
000 enlisted men there are now 13 
major generals and 46 brigadier gen 
erals of the line. Recent regulations 
have more strictly defined the stand 
ard qualifications for general officers 
of the National Guard. 
ARMS AND EQUIPMENT 

In 1895. The equipment of th 
Militia leaves much to be desired, and 
shows a diversity which would prov 
disastrous if the troops of different 
States should serve together in 1 
field. Uniformity of arms to be used 
by soldiers when ordered out for an) 
duty, may be said to be a militar 
necessity. It needs no further argu: 
ment to show that the general (iovern 
ment should furnish arms and ammu- 
nition. As the Army is now changing 
its rifle for one of a smaller calibre, 
this would seem to be the proper tim 
for the Government promptly to re- 
place all old guns and ammunition in 
the hands of the Militia with new ma- 
terial. The intrenching tool is now 
considered in all armies as not only 4 
part of the equipment of th 


11; 


solider 





Jevelopment of th 


of his weapons. This should 
sued by the Government, as 
articles usually designated 
nee property. The State 
ll probably long maintain 
ess uniforms for purpose of 
nd, except in regard to cost, 
msidered by some as rather 
reous. But their fighting 
the undress, should be uni- 
th that of the United States 
venience of administration 
lled into the service of the 
States. To prepare for this 
to effect a great saving to 
n times of peace, the general 
ent should sell certain articles 
ng and equipage, such as uni- 
vereoats, blankets, knapsacks, 
\ good system of keeping ac- 
nd rendering returns, adapted 
purpose, would also serve to 
s important branch of admin- 
routine. 

The Federal Government 
nishes the National Guard 
same type of uniforms, arms 

ilipment as is provided for the 
Army, the only condition be- 

t the States make adequate pro- 
for the protection and care of 
operty. States and individual 
ers of the National Guard are 
ithorized by law to purchase 
nd equipment. If there is lack 
formity or deficiency in the 
or type of stores furnished 
tional Guard, it will be on ac- 
insufficiency of Federal ap- 


tions. 


\ 


CONCLUSION 
National Guard is in a very 
tory condition. The change 
in thirty years is quite ex- 
iry, but it must be remem- 
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bered that the United States has been 
through two wars since then and the 
lessons learned were studied to good 
advantage. At present writing the 
future development of the Guard de- 
pends primarily on the sufficiency of 
appropriation made by the Federal 
Government for its support. Through 
these appropriations Federal control 
was secured and uniformity and thor 
oughness of training was made possi 
ble, and it is only by an increase in 
these appropriations that the National 
Guard can increase in strength and 
continue in its further development. 
It has become evident that considera 
tion of expense will halt the comple- 
tion of program laid down in the Na 
tional Defense Act, which includes a 
provision for 250,000 Regular Army 
and 430,000 National Guard. The 
eheck in building up to these numbers 
due to restricted appropriations has 
introduced an element of uncertainty. 
It is uncertain how much will be avail- 
able from year to year, and therefore 
the strength of the Guard fluctuates; 
and it is equally uncertain whether 
the original program of 1920 is still 
regarded as possible of attainment. 
The limitations as to number of units 
and strength left the States with units 
partially completed and the organiza- 
tion of the Guard is not rounded out 
as it should be. Instead of forming a 
whole, the Guard at present consists 
of incomplete parts of the 1920 pro- 
gram. What is needed is either the 
adherence to that program or the de- 
termination of a new and reduced 
program; one that has a chance of be- 
ing carried out. That is what is need- 
ed for national defense in general, 
but it affects the National Guard par- 
ticularly. 
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Correction and Revision of Training 
Regulations 

NFANTRY training regulations are 

being constantly revised but, under 

the 

published and distributed but 


present policy, the changes are 
once 
each year unless the change is of imme- 
This revision falls 
First, those 


changes which are necessary for the 


diate importance. 
under two general classes. 


reasons that the texts are incomplete 
or in error, and which are essential for 
proper conduct of training, and, sec- 
ond, those changes which are desirable 
but not of immediate importance ; such 
as changes in phraseology and form. 
In the latter case the changes are re- 
corded and held until a new printing 
of the training regulation is required. 
A number of such changes are now 
on file in this office. 

The process of changing is not as 
simple as might be supposed. It is 
generally believed that when a desira- 
ble change is discovered it is only nee- 
essary to write it up and publish it. 
This would be training 
regulations were not closely inter-re- 
lated. A change of one statement may 
require many changes throughout that 
particular regulation and in other 
Furthermore, certain 
training regulations are used by sev- 
eral different branches. A change which 
might be for branch 
might not be suited to another branch 


possible if 


regulations. 


desirable one 
using this same regulation. 
Changes in tables of organization 
and tables of basie allowances also have 
an effect on 
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training regulations. 


When an item of equipment is 4 


clared obsolete or a new article 
added, many of the illustrations 
training regulations have to be » 


drawn and the texts altered whereyey 
this item is mentioned. 

The annual report of recommended 
changes has been submitted to the Ad 
jutant General. In addition to eo: 


recting certain typographical and 
errors, the 
changes have been recommended 

T. R. 1-10, List of Pamphlets Pub 
lished. 
try officers in the distribution of T. R 
430-155, Field Artillery, 
sance and Occupation of Position 

T. R. 25-10, Instruction 
Saber. 
nitely the salute and cover oceasions 


other minor following 


Change so as to inelude Infa 
Reconnais 


with the 


Change so as to preseribe def 


when the saber knot is attached to th 
wrist. 

T. R. 50-15, The Soldier, Dismount 
ed without 
mitted showing correct position 


Arms. New plate sub 
the side view) of parade rest. 

T. R. 50-20, The Soldier, Dismount 
ed with Rifle, ete. 
method of saluting with the automatic 


Change to prescribe 


rifle and to improve the description 0! 
New plates submitted fo 
position of parade rest, order arms 


port arms. 


and soldier armed with automatic 
rifle. 
T. R. 50-80, The Infantry Pack 


Delete articles no longer issued from 
list showing where various articles 0! 
equipment are carried. 

T. R. 75-15, The Color Sergeant anc 
Standard Bearer. Change to cove! 
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the position of the color 
en with a company, battalion, 
ent. 
135-5, Ceremony of Guard 


Foot 
adjutant always on line with 


Troops. Change to 
ander of the guard when the 
isses In review. 
150-30, 
tie Rifle. 
prove immediate action proce- 


Marksmanship, The 


Change slightly so 


150-35, Ma- 


in. Change so as to eliminate 


Marksmanship, 


nee to the expert test and to cor- 
ior errors. 
R. 225-5, To 


Tents. 


Pitch and Strike 


Shelte Change plates to elim- 
nate extra shoes and add _ provisio 
prescribing what tools can be used for 
lriving tent pins. 
T. R. 240-20, 


es. Change to show correct posi- 


Dismounted Cere- 
ol colors. 
T. R. 320-25, The Rifle. 


\dd provisions covering use of cham- 


Automatie 


er cleaning brush. 


I 


Changes in Station of Commissioned 
Personnel 


STUDY made on the movement of 
A commissioned personnel of Infan- 
the fiseal years 1924 and 1925 

s that 1,651 officers made perma- 
1924 and 
about 45 per cent of 


changes of station in 
1925, or 
? 


ntry officers were required to 


ermanent changes of station 


of these years. It would seem, 

that on an average, an offi- 
ld make a change of station 
ery two years. 


fort is being made to reduce 


Ai 


S 1 over. 


Too frequent changing 


\issioned personnel impairs 
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efficiency and increases the expendi- 
tures for mileage. A certain number 
of moves are due to the detail of offi- 
cers at the general and special service 
and this 
the quotas 


main as at present, unless the length 


schools will continue as 


long as for schools re 
of the course is changed to more than 
one year for each class. Replacement 
of officers on foreign service is another 
cause of turnover, although measures 
have been adopted which may reduce 
this somewhat. A feature of the new 
foreign service policy is the fact that 
the detail of officers for foreign service 
is not based entirely upon the amount 
For 
example, officers with no foreign serv- 


of foreign service they have had. 


ice and those with six months or less 
are listed in Group I; officers with six 
to eighteen months’ foreign service are 
When 
a vacancy occurs, any officer in Group 
the 


less 


placed in Group IT; and so on. 


I may be selected 
fact that he 


foreign service than any other officer 


regardless of 


may have more or 


of the group. Group I must be ex- 
hausted before assignments to foreign 
service may be made from Group II. 
It is an announced policy of the War 
Department that chiefs of branches se- 
lect 
who have been at their stations for the 
Within each 
group, therefore, the governing factor 


for foreign service those officers 
greatest length of time. 


in selecting officers for foreign service 
is the length of time they have been 
at their present station. This new sys- 
tem also allows more latitude in con- 
sidering an officer’s personal prefer- 
ences, although it is impossible to give 
everyone exactly what he wants. 

An attempt will be made to keep 
for a longer 
period of time than in the past. All 
routine 


officers at their station 


changes of station have, of 
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necessity, been cut down toa minimum mander should train his comp 
and no change can be made without the battalion commander his } 
very good cause. Lack of funds for he also believes that the ser 
mileage now makes it impracticable to officers who are known to be es 
move an officer from one station to an- qualified in any subject should 
other for purely personal reasons even ized to instruct responsible « 
though he may have been at that sta- ers, either by means of specia 
tion for a considerable length of time. or by means of demonstratio: 
Under present conditions all changes an organization or by a com! 
of station will be dictated by the needs of both. This insures that these con 
of the service and requirements of ex- manders will use the best and ap 
isting laws relative to the length of proved methods and thereby 
time an officer may remain on certain the best results; in other wor 
duties. Thus, most changes of station the necessary action beforehand to jy 


eS of 


W ith 


will be caused by detail to the service sure that the responsible commander 
schools, replacements for foreign serv- do not fail through lack of knowledy 
ice and replacements for those officers of the best methods to produce the best 


whose tours of duty are limited by law. results. If this system is unsound 
® then the entire foundation and fram 
: a work of our military school system 
Use of Especially Qualified Instructors also unsound. It is further beliew 
N every regiment there are certain that the company commande: 
I officers who, through their ability, be given every opportunity to mal 
experience, or special training, are bet-. good, and this ineludes giving him t! 
ter qualified to instruct in certain sub- advantage of instruction in th 
jects than are other officers. The ques- and approved methods; in the second 
tion occasionally arises as to the ad- place, if a responsible commander fails 
vantage of superimposing the special a notation on his efficiency record | 
qualifications of these officers over the such failure does not repair the dan 
company commanders of a regiment to age he has done to his organizati 


y 
0 


the extent that the general conduct of Such notation may get rid of the off 
some special phase of instruction is put cer concerned, or may cause him t 
into the hands of a single specialist. be sent to the Infantry Schoo! or t 


Some hold that as the company com- the Command and General Staff Scho 
mander is held responsible for the for proper instruction, and his defects 
training of his company, he should be may be remedied to such an exte 
allowed to conduct it in any way he _ that he may succeed at some later dat! 
sees fit, under the supervision of the but all of this does not remedy th 
battalion commander; that he should damage he has already done to his or 
be given a certain number of hours, ganization—it simply amounts to lock 
the standards to be attained, ete., and ing the stable door after the horse is 
the success or failure is then up to stolen. Had the company command. 
him. er who has failed to produce results 

While the Chief of Infantry is and has had this failure noted on his 
firmly convinced of the soundness of efficiency report, received prop:r it 
the principle that the company com-_ struction by utilizing the services © 
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rs in the command qualified 
ich instruction, the proba- 
hat he would have measured 
dards, and that an injustice 
have been done him or his 
on. 
up, the Chief of Infantry 
nization commanders to util- 

ervices of those officers best 

n the various classes of train- 
struet responsible command- 

such other commissioned offi- 

e regimental commander may 
in the best and approved 

and then place the training 

rganization where it belongs, 
under the .responsible com- 


® 
Semi-Automatic or Self-Loading Rifles 
_ E types of auto-rifle are un- 
cit in 


g test at the Infantry 
These are the Garand rifle, 
the Thompson gun, and the Pedersen 
\ll of these are designed for 
on the semi-automatic or self- 
principle, requiring a squeeze 
Full au- 
fire is now regarded as im- 
for light shoulder rifles as 
the light weight and absence of a sta- 
ount causes such dispersion that 
ew shots may be expected to 
target. With the self-loading 
in which the gun automati- 
ads after each shot a rate of 
to 25 aimed shots per minute 

be attained. 


trigger for each shot. 


The Garand rifle is primer operated. 
The explosion of the powder charge in 
the cartridge blows back the primer 
about a thirty-seeond of an inch and 
energy is obtained from this 
vement to operate the mech- 
hich extracts, ejects, cocks 


ny 
SUTICIE 


Siiont 


C hi e f 0 f 
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and feeds a new round into the cham 
ber leaving the gun ready to fire upon 
the next squeeze of the trigger. Cali- 
ber .30 Springfield cartridges are fired 
by this gun. They are loaded into the 
gun in clips of five. 

The Thompson gun is operated on a 
blow back principle in which the pres- 
sure of the explosion on the breech 
mechanism is utilized. This force acts 
on spiral threads which absorb and use 
part of the unlock the 
breech, the remaining energy complet 
ing the operation of reloading. Cali 
ber .30 Springfield cartridges are used 
in clips of five. 

The Pedersen gun operates on the 
blow back principle with a positive 
breech-locking device. 
ber cartridge is used. 


energy to 


A smaller eali 
These are load 
ed into the gun in clips of ten. The 
entire clip is inserted and the clip is 
automatically the 
empty case. 


ejected with last 


D 


® 
Detail of Officers to Service Schools 

HE Chief of Infantry, realizing 
bye importance to individual offi 
cers of knowing, as early as practica 
ble, whether they are to be detailed to 
attend service schools during the next 
academic year, is making every effort 
to send in his recommendations 
promptly with the end in view that 
orders assigning officers to duty as stu 
dents may be published at an early 
date. 

The recommendations of the Chief 
of Infantry for the detail of officers as 
students during the next session at the 
Army War College, the Command and 
General Staff School, and, in part, at 
the special service schools, have been 
submitted to the War Department. 

Effort will no doubt be made to ex- 
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pedite action on these recommendations 
and orders making the details may be 
expected to be published in the near 


® 
Canister Shells for 37-mm. Tank Gun 


future. 


ROM time to time the question of 
the development of a canister for 
the 37-mm. tank gun 
sidered and several experiments have 
Although there is a differ- 
ence of opinion on this subject it is 


has been con- 


been made. 


generally believed that some weapon or 


projectile which is effective against 
personnel at close range should be 


available. Investigation by men who 
actually commanded or operated tanks 


in action develops the fact that there 


exists a need for canister for those 
tanks carrying only 37-mm. gun, 


which, at present, have no ammuni- 
tion which is effective against person- 
After 
of emplacements or 


nel at extremely short ranges. 
the 
matériel the tank will probably. find 
men ready to run or to attack the 
tank. In either case a close range fire 
of great dispersion is essential. The 
regular 37-mm. shell would require ac- 


destruction 


curate aiming at each individual. It 
is, therefore, believed that 
containing shrapnel balls might fill this 
need. Although experiments so far 
have not met with great success on ac- 
count of the small caliber of the gun, 
the project is to be renewed, in view 
of what is considered a real tactical 


canister 


need for such a shell. 
® 
Experimentation and Tests in Anti- 
aircraft Firing 
XPERIMENTS and tests are being 
conducted to determine the possi- 
bilities of antiaircraft defense through 


Chief of Infantry 
the use of Infantry weapons and ‘\, de. 
termine, if practicable, the advis { 


of prescribing a standard co of 
training in antiaireraft firing In- 
These tests \ he 
earried on at Fort Benning wit!) per 
sonnel from the Infantry Sch: nd 
the 29th Infantry. 

The following is a general ouwtlings 
For Machine Gun Fire: 


Across front and parallel to firing 


fantry weapons. 


line: seventeen ranges varying between 
100 feet to 3,000 feet : 30,000 rounds 

Towards and perpendicular to firing 
line: twenty ranges varying from 100) 
feet to 3,000 feet : 48,000 rounds 
For Rifle and Automatic Rifle: 

Parallel to firing line: ten ranges 
varying between 100 feet and 2.000 
feet : 45,000 rounds. 

Towards and perpendicular to firing 
line: ten ranges varying between 100 
feet and 2,000 feet: 4,500 rounds 

One hundred and eighteen flights 
will be required for the test. It is esti- 
mated that each flight will last twenty 
minutes, making a total of approxi 
mately forty hours of flying. The num- 
ber of flights will average from thre 
to four each half day of the test. The 
test will have to be conducted on days 
that will the In- 
fantry School range roster, and wil 


not interfere with 
require a considerable period of tim 
to complete. The requirements of this 
test are large, due to the fact that there 
are little data on Infantry antiaireratt 
It is hoped that this test will 
A large proportion 


fire. 
furnish such data. 
of tracer to ball ammunition is neces- 
sary, as much data for later firing are 


obtained by observers who closely 
watch the fire from several points be 


hind the firing line. 
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The Infantry, a Fetish? 
HE Chicago Tribune recently 

said editorially that the Infan- 

try has been set up as a fetish 
hy the Army man; that the easiest way 
» win a battle is to send an overwhelm- 
ng number of doughboys against the 
enemy’s machine guns, with a firing 
squad for the man who flinches. 

The midwestern daily adds, ‘‘It is 
easier than constant experimentation 
with new arms, with new models, with 
new methods, with new programs of 
construction. ”’ 

This has a ring similar to the state- 
ment made by former Colonel Mitchell 
that the ground army has ‘‘to be herd- 
ed around, as it were, not only led, but 
driven forward, and those who attempt 
to escape have to be shot or otherwise 
physically dealt with.”’ 

To say the least, these outbursts are 
infair to the honor, integrity and in- 


telligence of millions of Americans 
who have served their country in the 
Army, We 
The state- 


reprinted only to show to 


both in peace and in war. 
restrain further comment. 
its are 
extent faet and reason can skid 
on the slippery road of prejudice and 
superficialness, 
The Balanced Army 
N recent discussions on the na- 
tional defense the old question 
of proportionate strength of 
personnel of arms and services in the 
\rmy has been brought to the 
cause of agitation for special 


Regular 


, 


lront 


In this 


campaign attacks have been made on 


increases in the Air Service. 


the other branches of the Army which 
included statements that were nothing 
short of ridiculous. The Infantry has 
been declared as being the last vestige 
the Caval 


ry’s use has been questioned because of 


of the bow-and-arrow age; 


the abolition of cavalry in the Belgian 
army, and the Coast Artillery was to 
be erased from the picture. 

The relative importance of various 
arms of the service with the balance 
to be maintained between them has al 
ways been a live topic among military 
the 
schools and in the War Department 


men of all nations. In Army's 
this matter is studied with great care, 
that 
the 


and the conclusions are the best 
the 
United States Army can produce. The 


collective military mind of 
problem is not a simple one; the peace- 
time army must be such that the war- 
time army can be raised with minimum 
delay and in proper proportion, while 
other elements, such as the peace-time 
missions of the Army and cost of main- 
tenance, must be given consideration. 
Not alone for the Regular Army is this 
matter of appropriate balance impor- 
tant, but it is a problem for National 
Guard and Officers’ Reserve Corps or- 
ganization as well. 

The Infantry Association has always 
contended for a balanced Army. It be- 
lieves that the National Defense Act of 
1920—the conclusion of the best mili- 
tary and civilian thought of the United 
States on the subject—provides for 
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appropriate proportions of the various 
Besides, the law 
gives to the War Department a lati- 
tude whereby it may vary the propor- 


arms and services. 


tion of the different arms should ade- 
quate reasons develop justifying such 
action. 

The Infantry is one of the strongest 
advocates for the well-balanced mili- 
tary team. It has a thorough and 
sympathetic interest in the develop- 
ment of all arms and services, for it 
realizes probably more than any other 
combat arm the need of these support- 
ing elements. It opposes, however, 
illogical expansion of one arm at the 
expense of the efficiency of the whole 
Army. The reasonable balance must be 
maintained, so that the Army will be 
able to present a properly coordinated 
team when a national emergency arises. 

) 
The Regular and the Civilian 
Components 
HE article in this issue by an 
officer who has had several 
Yg years’ experience in the estab- 
lishment and maintenance of an office 





as executive with a regiment of the 
Organized Reserves should be of con- 
siderable value to other Regular Army 
officers contemplating this class of 
duty. While the problems encountered 
in one section of the country may be 
somewhat different from those met with 
in another section, yet the fundamental 
methods of conducting the work remain 
the same. 

One of the qualifications for success 
uf the officer on duty with the Reserves 
is that of salesmanship—not in the 
restricted sense of the word but in its 
broad application. The Reserve idea 
and everything pertaining to it must 
be ‘‘sold,’’ that is, the publie must be 


Kditorial 


eonvineed that the proposition 
and sensible. If an officer has 
and is not constituted 
develop it, then he is 
a square hole. 

Not so long ago we received 


quality 
he can 
peg in 


from a prominent Reserve of 
this subject. He states that in 

ing cooperation between the k 
Army and the Reserve officers 
assisting the Reserve officers in . 
ing their strength and esprit 

and in bringing about public 
standing and approval of soun: 
ures for national defense, the \\ 
partment can render 
than it is rendering today in 


greater 


one particular, and that is in reg 
the choice of Regular Army office: 


Hi 
to say that it is essential that su 


service with the Reserve. 


ay 


cers be good mixers as well as mei 


efficiency in their purely milit 
pacities. 

The Reserve officer who m: 
constructive criticism evidently } 
oeeasion to observe the work of 
tives not especially adapted 


work, for he remarks that if th: 


Department will choose a younger c! 


of men from the officers availabl: 
who are salesmen, the work will b 
Although it is deen 
duty for Regular Army officers | 
derstand thoroughly the military ; 


ly promoted. 


me! 


1 


of the United States as expressed 


the National Defense Act, and 


all of them do, yet all are not | 


with that happy faculty of bei: 
mixers. 
Duty with the Organized Res: 


a relatively new task for the Ri 


Army officer. The experimenta 
however, has long since disap 
and concrete methods of sol\ 
problems have evolved. It wi 





rhts. Communist, 


to every officer, no matter 
work he may be engaged at 
nt time, to keep a elose con- 
developments by reading the 
written by men who have 
eir lessons ffom experience 
latest methods of peace-time 
not 
the Organized Reserves, but 
e National Guard, the R. O. 
d the C. M. T. C., 


® 


mn and administration 


Down to Terra Firma 


\LLOWING the trying days of 
1917 and 1918 we Americans 
turned back to the paths of 
ist as our forefathers have done 
ery conflict that this Nation has 

in. We gladly threw down 
rd, but we were at first some- 
unwilling to beat it into a plow- 
d bend to that instrument of 


reaction from the long strain of 


ixed the social fibre. Unsound 


ries, vague illusions, impossible and 


ticable panaceas for the ills of 
d oeeupied our disorganized 
and 
pacifist, each in turn, have ex- 
led their doctrines to the fickle 
de. We soared in the air castles 
isionment and failed to realize 
he real cure for our ills lay in 
ird work—work to a purpose. 
period of unrest happily has 
The nerves of our people have 
ed and calmed. We are again 


socialist 
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belief that the matter will progress to a 
successful conelusion. 

In the rush of renewed prosperity, 
however, we must not ourselves forget 
the lessons of the past, now should we, 
as the defenders of the Nation, allow 
our people to forget them. 

We must resolve that those of our 
comrades who made the supreme sac- 
rifice on the bloody fields of France, 
shall not have died in vain. Never 
again can we permit our young man- 
hood to be sacrificed, because in the 
piping times of peace our people 
clearly forgot the lessons of war. 

In our plans for defense it is the 
purpose to develop in our citizen body 
those qualities which have been the at- 
tributes of every free people in his- 
tory. We want American manhood to 
be free and 
body, clean 


heart 


independent, strong in 
of mind, courageous of 
and fully able to defend its 
homes and its Nation. 

It must be brought home to our peo- 
ple that this Nation ean never find 


peace by throwing away the means of 


self-defense or by running away from 
danger. 


The righteous man, firm in 
his determination to keep the peace, 
but strong enough and well prepared 
to defend himself against aggression 
from others, will be more likely to re- 
main at peace with his neighbors than 
the puny, defenseless, spineless or cow- 
ardly fellow. 

And so it is with the Nation. 

The will for peace combined with the 
power for defense, is the best assurance 


¢ forward to renewed effort and 
accomplishment. We are taking up 
.ce-time work with new hope 
pirations. We are getting our 

k on terra firma and our mud- 
uughts are clearing. Such is 

ation today and we have every 


of peace. This is all the teaching of 
history. It is the teaching of the Bible 
itself, for do we not find there this 
passage : 


When the strong man, fully armed, 
guardeth his own court, his goods 
are in peace. 
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The Front Cover 


HE coat-of-arms of the 17th Infan- 

try which the front 
cover is deseribed as follows: 

Shield. 
gent, 


appears on 


Azure a wall embattled ar- 
maconné de sable, between in 
chief a cross patee and in base a five- 
bastioned fort voided both of the see- 
ond. 

Crest. 
sea lion erect or grasping in its dexter 
two 
flitted gules. 

History. This regiment was in the 
Army of the Petomae during the Civil 
War in Sykes’ Division of the Fifth 
Army Corps, the badge of which was 
a white shown .on the 
shield. At Fuedericksburg the regi- 
ment suffered heavy loss in-the assault 
on the famous stone wall, also shown 
on the shield. The five-bastioned fort 
was the badge of the Fifth Army Corps 
in Cuba in 1898. The shield is blue 
for Infantry. The crest is a sea lion 
taken the Spanish Arms of 
Manila for the fighting around that 
city in 1899, the two arrows being for 
the two Indian campaigns in which the 
regiment participated. 


® 
Minister Assails Pacifists 


On a wreath of the colors a 


claw arrows sable armed and 


eross yatee, 


from 


T the annual winter meeting of Re- 
serve officers at Laconia, N. H., a 
sermon was delivered at the Unitarian 
chureh, attended by all the officers 
present. Rev. Otto E. Duerr, in a 
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I a, 


straight-from-the-shoulder and stirring 
address, assailed the motives behind 
the pacifist propaganda which is at 
the present time flooding the country. 
Among his remarks were the following: 


The Army has always been asso. 
ciated with war. Indeed, you can 
hardly have a war without an army or 
a navy. Result: Army, war, destrue- 
tion, killing. Further result: Soldier 
warrior, murderer. But nothing is 
further from the truth. I’m convinced 
that real soldiers no more want wat 
than ministers want it. No man who 
has experienced the hells of war hank 
ers for more. Yet the clergy of Ame: 
ica are spreading the pernicious propa 
ganda that an army is a school for 
murderers. 

Well! Look at it again. Do you se 
the thirst for blood in the faces of its 
officers and men? Do you.shudder i: 
their presence? Do you fear for you 


life? What do you see? 

The very essence of up-standing 
manhood. Men of high principles 
Men of deep feeling. Men of clear 
thinking. Men with love in their 
hearts. So much of it that they wil! 


die for its defense. If the bitter cup 
may not pass. But not murderers; not 
aggressive warriors. 

They are men, two-fisted men, red- 
blooded men, vertebrated, virile men 
That is why I am glad to be associated 
with them. And I resent, for them 
and for myself, the insidious, lying 
propaganda that is being broadeast by 
thousands of my colleagues regarding 
the ulterior motives of men like these, 
to build up and army for the sake 0! 
starting another great war in whic! 
to murder innocent and helpless men 
women and children. 
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New Service Coat for Officers 


ange in the service coat and overcoat for both officers and enlisted men of the 
was approved on Feb. 1. Regulations prescribe that officers are authorized io 
their present type service coats and overcoats to conform as nearly as prac 
to the new model and to wear them until no longer serviceable. The regulation 
| members of the Army are authorized to wear out existing clothing also applies. 
irt collars may be either plain, olive-drab of turn-down pattern, soft or half-stiff; 
te of turn-down pattern, half-stiff or stiff, attached or detachable. Cravat is 
four-in-hand of plain black material. Shirts may be either olive-drab or plain 


ntil further instructions are issued insignia may be worn as row 


authorized and 


the above photographs. The officers’ new overcoat will have no braid on the 


attack a program of 
defense, which is the only 
nprehensive attempt ever made by 
to prevent a recurrence of the piti 
weakness and shameful resultant 
lives which at- 
with 


d as they 


property and 
our misunderstanding 
e is a pamphlet sent to every 
Protestant minister in America. It 
claims that the Army is militarizing 
ith, breeding a desire to kill, a 

ause of another war. 
ou know where the murderers 
uuntry come from? From the 
where exists no such sense of 
is the Army instills. From 
vhere lack of discipline breeds 
ect for all authority. From 
of wealth and position where 
s live on the laurels of the fa- 


thers and rely on their money and in 
fluence to keep them out of jail. 

We are the nation on 
earth; a two-fold source of danger to 
our security. First, envy of other 
lands; second, indifference and flaunt 
ing disregard for preliminary virtues 


wealthiest 


among ourselves. 

What we need is not 
discipline in our schools, colleges, class 
the campus, in the dormi 
tories, on the street, in the ~ home 
What we need is not but 
military honor and courtesy in all re 
lations of life. 

What we need is not less, but more 
of the honor that military 
training breeds in men. The trouble is 
not that we have too much military 
training, but that we have not half 
enough. Make fighters of our youth? 


less, but more 


rooms, on 


less, more 


sense of 
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Why, I had three solid years of it as 
a boy. I was honored with the highest 
office my superiors were permitted to 
grant and it did not make a fighter of 
me. 

I have not even fight enough in me 
to fight with my chureh. But I did 
learn to keep my appointments. I did 
learn what it meant when others de- 
pend on me to do something. I did 
learn regular habits. I did learn to 
respect authority. And I had instilled 
in me a great desire to do my bit 
whenever it might be needed. 

That is what military life did for 
me. It was not my home that did it. 
I had no home at the age when those 
lessons are learned. I cannot follow 
the mind that sees any harm in such 
training for young men. It is a con- 
structive army which does that. It 
builds character. It makes men. And 
it does not fill their minds with a lot 
of sentimental slush through which 
they are intended to slide ‘into an easy 
heaven. 

Gods knows we need men today as 
we never needed them before. We 
need morally rugged men, mentally in- 
dependent men, to inspire the hearts 
and minds of their countrymen and 
lead this great people to 
nobler and greater achieve- 
ments still. 

Will the parrot mimicry | 
that simply spreads from 10.- 
000 pulpits, the false con- 
ception of a single master 
mind do it for America? | 
What these men need is to 
know needs of country and to 
get out of the fools’ paradise 
they have built around them- 
selves and live in the world 
of men for a while. 

I don’t question their sin- 
cerity. I do question the re- 
liability of their reasoning. 
They are men of sentiment 
rather than of sense. But this 
old world cannot progress on 
that. Because some one has 
said so, and put it in print, 








Riverside Cadets Take Week’s Course at the 


Ground 

does not make it so. Neither ‘ 
frock coat guarantee a man’s 
gence, any more than a uniform 
him as a murderer. 


This, then is the conclusion th 
whole matter: 

Clothes do not make or unm the 
man. And your opinion of him or o! 


an institution like the Army should | 
the product of intimate persona 
knowledge and not of hearsay. 

For there is more genuine manhood 
more virile character, more rea! pat) 
otism in groups of men like these t! 
in a whole convention of easily led 
soft-hearted, shallow-thinking 
who think they are going to us! 
the peace of the world through som 
wishbone philosophy that they e 
pound. 

But you know and I know 
wishbone will ever displace the bac! 
bone of upstanding manhood in | 
fairs of the world. 

God give us men! 
prophets to lead men! 


® 


fists 


God vy ( IS 


It’s a wonderful thing for the wome: 
The popular permanent wave, 

Now it’s up to some struggling inver 
To get out a permanent shave. 












a 


Infantry School 


Capt. M. S. Eddy, P. M. S. and T. at Riverside 
Military Academy, Gainesville, 
the trip given eighteen cadet officers to fort 
Benning. A special and instructive course was 


Ga., 


supervised 


given the students for one week 
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lications 
of Draft Transportation. 
book recently published 
Cecil M. Boyeott, 102d Cav- 
N. G., 
s in such phases of draft 


and contains definite 


tion as are applicable to 
ops companies and batteries 
n companies of the National 
The author states that the 
of the pamphlet is to fill an 
t gap in Training Regulations. 
k has flexible cloth cover; price 
e copies $1.25, with discount 
ntity. 
The annual publication 
Cavalry School at Fort Riley, 
ill appear from the press about 
dle of July. 
tain, in addition to the infor- 
on the school, articles of inter- 


1] 


asp 


This year’s issue 


horsemen. The features 


| at present include discussions 
present jumping seat and train- 
The 
250 
price will be $2.50 per copy. 
Book Department, Infantry As- 

will handle for the 
or any other publications. 


_ 


I) 


remounts and polo ponies. 


Rasp will eontain about 


orders 


“Tell us in as few words as 
the story of George Washington 
Cherry Tree.” 
“Applesauce.”—Texas Ranger. 
® 
Convert Your Insurance 


T a 


War 


final date for reinstating or 
erting insurance with the Vet- 
bureau is July 2, 1926. World 
erans may reinstate and con 
vert irance up to the largest amount 
by them at any time, no mat- 
much time has elapsed since the 
t of the last premium, provided 


nt is in good health. Term in- 


war-time insurance 
cies, must be converted by the 


surance, i. é., poli 
date 
given. 

All converted policies contain such 
liberal features as, 31 days of grace 
for the payment of premiums without 
interest; participation in dividends 
earned from gains and savings; cash, 
loan, paid-up and extended insurance 
after the 


force one year; no restriction as to resi 


values policy has been in 
dence, travel, occupation, military or 
naval service; privilege to change the 
beneficiary and to change to other 
forms of policies within five years from 
total 


bility benefits; payment at death in 


date of issue; permanent disa 
one sum or in installments at the op 
tion of the No 


charge is made if the insured engages 


insured. additional 
in hazardous employment, nor for the 
total benefits. 
Premiums are charged at net rates ac 


permanent disability 
cording to the American experience ta 
ble of mortality and 314 per cent in 
terest. 


‘ch 


1) 


In Detail 


A colored laborer, doing a hauling job, 
was informed that he could not get his 
money until he had submitted an itemized 
statement. After much meditation, he 
evolved the following bill: 

“3 comes and 3 goes at 4 bits a went 
—$3.”—American Legion Weekly. 


® 

Service Insurance Companies 
HE Army Mutual Aid Association, 
in its last annual report, shows the 
soundest financial condition in its his 
tory. The growth in membership dur 
ing the past twelve months has been 
nearly 600, and applications are being 
The 


was organized in 1879, at a time when 


received every day. association 


an Army officer was considered to be 


too big a risk for the commercial com 
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panies. It now insures officers of the 
Air Service, on a special premium 
basis, a field in which old-line com- 
panies will not venture. Formerly it 
was possible to procure only a $3,000 
policy, but by the recent amendments 
to the constitution an additional $3,000 
policy may be taken. Promptness of 
payment to beneficiaries and assistance 
given by the association in the matter 
of pensions, together with the stable 
financial conditions, are strong argu- 
ments for providing insurance with 
this organization. 

The United Services Automobile As- 
sociation of Fort Sam Houston, Texas, 
has had such an unusually successful 
year in 1925 that the board of direc- 
tors has provided for a substantial in- 
crease in dividends payable to mem- 
bers. The company reports a direct 
eash saving to members in dividend 
checks and premium discounts of $48,- 
874.23. It paid claims in 1925 amount- 
ing to $52,148.39. The company con- 
tinues its present policy of discount- 
ing civilian rates from 20 to 30 per 
cent. The expeditious methods of set- 
tling claims is another argument for 
taking out insurance in this associa- 
tion. 


® 


What A Young Colonel 
Should Know 


Major H. A. Finch, C. E. 


Would you rather have an eagle on 
your shoulder 
Or achi....ic....ken on your knee? 


O ran the old song of the A. E. F. 

days. Personally I have never 
been able to see why a colonel should 
be so restricted, and in that distant 
time when I was a colonel (Mex) a 
number of my friends succeeded very 
well in accommodating both eagles and 


chickens with appropriate perches 
Their names are withheld by request 
One scandal at a time is a good rule 

Now the item of knowledge just im. 


parted is important but it is by no 
means all that a young colone! should 
know. Far from it. In fact a fair. 
sized pamphlet might well be written 
for his guidance without doing more 
than seratch the surface. So great js 
the young colonel’s need of knowledge 
Such a pamphlet should be prepared 
but someone else will have to do it. For 
one thing I am handicapped, not by 
modesty, but by the fact that my duty 
has never taken me into actual combat. 
and I know better than to attempt to 
give advice on the handling of men un- 
der combat conditions. When it comes, 
however, to dealing with the higherups 
that breathe the rarified atmosphere of 
division headquarters, my experienc 
may perhaps be more helpful to thos 
who some day may be young colonels 

Assuming that the youthful regi- 
mental commander is operating in time 
of peace, I should say that the surest 
way for him to succeed is to establish 
a reputation for being both amenable 
and accommodating. Such a reputa- 
tion will often prove of more value 
to him in getting results than any tech- 
nical proficiency he may have. 

This statement may be counted by 
some as heresy and by others as counsel 
favoring boot-licking. It may be the 
former, but it surely isn’t the latter. 
And is it heresy when one reflects that 
a spirit of harmony and cooperation 
among the various technical and ad- 
ministrative heads of an organization 
is the thing that contributes most to 
its success, aside from a fine spirit 
among the enlisted men themselves! 

A regimental commander is fre 
quently in a position to accommodate 
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n headquarters or a brother 
ways not covered by a strict 
f the regulations. Such help- 
elps. It helps more than the 
it makes his regiment popu- 
|. and this in turn, following 
rtuous cirele, reacts favorably 
egimental commander again. 
it waxing too serious, it may 
| that the young colonel will 
do well not to forget the great supe- 
viority of informal and democratie con- 
fe rences with his officers over written 
and long-winded regimental orders. 
Nor should he forget the fact (so often 
forgotten by his colonels in the past) 
iat every subordinate appreciates be- 
ing assigned a duty and being left 
free to perform it without dictation 
from higher up. 
Then there are the points of giving 
eredit where eredit is due, hell when 
necessary, and passing on to his subor- 
dinates the commendation that comes 
) him. Also the items of approach- 
ability, self-control, refusing to imi- 
tate the English accent and salute (as 
some of our senior officers have done) 
a text for a sermon lies in each of 
but someone else will have to de- 
liver them. I have no license and shall 
dispense no bootleg preachments. 
And there is yet a final point, if the 
reader will bear with me. 


" 
these. 


Mention has 


been made of the value of the young 
colonel’s maintaining the entente cor- 
dule with his division headquarters. 
This will not always be easy to do. In 
perhaps eight eases out of ten, success 
will attend the eolonel who tactfully, 
accommodatingly and industriously 


tries to play his part in the close har- 


meert, but the ninth and tenth 
‘eserve a diagnosis even if I am 

to produce a remedy not for- 
by the Ten Commandments! 


mony 
Cases 
not al 


bidder 


Assuming in such that the 
young colonel is both subordinate and 
competent, the difficulty has been 
found to lie in the fact that the divi- 
sion staff officers with whom he has to 
do business are men who put pride of 
opinion before the good of the division. 
They have never learned to keep their 
personal feelings out of their profes- 
sional dealings. They are never open 
They hold that infor- 
mal conferences are valueless and place 
their reliance upon formal written or- 
ders that invade the rights of the regi- 
mental commander by 
minutely the manner in which his or- 


cases 


to suggestions. 


laying down 


ganization shall be administered. 

It is not enough to say that such 
are temperamentally unfit for 
duty either as staff or commanding 
officers. 
be appointed but in practice they have 
been found to exist. And if the divi- 
sion commander, by some stroke of bad 
fortune, happens to be of the same 
stripe, then the way of at least one 
young colonel will be hard. 


men 


In theory they would never 


Personally tue writer has been for- 
tunate except in one instance. There 
was a G-1 bird,—no, he never got be- 
yond the egg stage, and he was hard- 
boiled at that—who caused me much 
prayer and fasting. But after several 
months of labor I was forced to con- 
clude that the only thing to do in his 
ease was to drop a slug of prussic acid 
in his cognac! 

In conclusion, assuming that the 
reader has not already concluded that 
he has had enough, I may add that 
after that experience the only valuable 
advice I feel qualified to extend to suf- 
fering young colonels is that they pray 
to be delivered from a G. or a K. O. 
of the temperamental 
keep the poison handy! 
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14th Infantry Takes Honors 


N the annual small arms competi- 

tion held in the Panama Canal De- 
partment at Fort Clayton from De- 
ecember 11 to 19, the 14th Infantry 
again displayed its justification of the 
motto ‘‘The Right of the Line’’ by in- 
disputably winning the all-round 
championship of the meet from con- 
tenders of all arms of the service in 
the department. 

Comparative standing of all com- 
peting units in medals won appears 
below : 


Team Gold Silver Bronze Total 
14th Infantry... 1 4 7 12 
11th Engineers 0 0 6 6 
33rd Infantry... 2 2 1 5 
42nd Infantry 1 2 1 4 
Fort Sherman... 1 0 1 2 
Air Service....... 0 1 1 2 
Fort Amador... 0 0 1 1 
Staff ..... Le 0 1 1 


Had points been awarded on the 
usual 3-2-1 basis, the regiment would 
have amassed 18 points to its nearest 
opponent’s 11. From the above com- 
pilation it can be seen that the 14th 
Infantry won twice as many medals 
as its nearest competitor. It is believed 
that this number of medals won consti- 
tute the highest record in a depart- 
ment or corps area competition. 

Another record is also claimed for 
the 14th Infantry, that of the perform- 
ance of its automatie rifle team. This 
team not only captured first place in 
team shooting with the remarkable 
average of 911.6 points, 50 points per 
man higher than its nearest competi- 
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tor, but captured six of the te: 
awarded and three times many 
medals as any other competit: Th 
pistol team also captured firs! place 
with a team average of 1,426.7 points 
20 points per man higher than its 
nearest competitor. 


® 


medals 


Best Infantry Sergeants 


N the final tests held in the 2d Divi- 

sion to determine the best Infantry 
sergeants in six phases of Infantry 
training, the 1st Infantry won five first 
places and the 20th Infantry one. Th 
objects of these tests were to determin: 
by a series of competitions, which ex 
tended over a period of two months 
the outstanding noncommissioned offi 
cers. The grading was made under 
five headings: ability to instruct, abil 
ity to command, oral and written ex 
aminations, and personal qualities 

The winners of first 
places were as follows: 

Rifle Company—C. L. Hodgins, © 
G, 1st Inf.; Fred D. Clark, Co. A, % 
Inf. 

Machine Gun Company—B. H. M 
Kinsley, Co. D, 1st Inf.; John 1). Fur 
niss, Co. M, 23d Inf. 

Service Company—J. R. Ellis, 1s 
Inf.; Chas. J. Reed, 9th Inf. 

Howitzer Platoon—J. D. Dwyer, 1st 
Inf.; Dewey Keith, 23d Inf 


and _ second 


Communication Platoon 1 Me 
Grath, 1st Inf.; Fred Allen, ‘th In! 
Intelligence Platoon—\\m P 








) 


Infantry 











Some Squads of the Chief of Infantry’s Combat Team 


t, Company A, 3d Infantry; upper right, Company E, 29th Infantry; lower 


20th Inf.; Chas. W. Brooks, 


ners of the competition will 
iended for commission in the 
teserve Corps, and have been 
n orders of the Division. 


@ 


lank Marksmanship 


the outstanding six-pounder 
ners of the Tanks is Corp. 
Hinton, Company E, 15th 
talion, stationed at Fort Ben- 
A recent feat of this ex- 
ner was the score made by 
ts fired the Mark 
vy) tank at a ‘‘C”’ target on 
irget frame, off at an angle 
rees, as his tank moved from 


from 


‘t, Company F, 34th Infantry; lower right, Company IF’, 10th Infantry 


a 500-yard point to within 100 yards 
of the target at four miles an hour. 
Fourteen shots were hits and the fif- 
teenth order to 
blow up the target and this was no 
doubt the reason that a possible was 


was directed low in 


not made. The fourteen hits were well 
grouped, covering a very small space, 
thus resembling more the firing from 
a rifle than from a heavy six-pounder. 

Three other men in this organiza 
tion crowded Corporal Hinton 
first honors, Sgts. Charles Real and 
Raymon B. Hunt and Corp. Walter J. 
Tomozak. Sergeant Real and Corporal 
Tomozak were firing on one target and 
when the halt was made an investi- 
gation showed that there were twenty- 
eight hits, good clean ones, out of thir- 


for 
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ty shots. Sergeant Hunt destroyed his 
target at the first shot, and then seeing 
another target on a distant hill turned 
his gun on that one and fired ten shots. 
An inspection showed ten clean hits, 
thus giving him eleven hits from his 
Set. M. S. Stear, Corp. 
J. S. Coney, Pvts. Ellie Tapely, Rob- 
Leo O. Williford 


eleven. shots. 


ert Gammage and 


Activities 


the following records : Corp of 
ningham, 90 hits; Corp. H R 
well, 73 hits; Pvt. G. I. Coker 60 his 
This is considered splendid 
from tanks. 

Maj. E. S. Miller command 
Tank Battalion. One of the 
the battalion 


strating at the Infantry Sc} 


missions of 











Football Team of 5th Infantry 
The team’s schedule for 1926 includes some of the leading colleges of the Nort 


demonstrated that they are tank ma- 
chine gun experts of the first order in 
the heavy company. 

Company A of this battalion, which 
operates the light tanks, gave an im- 
pressive exhibition of target practice a 
short time ago. In the firing with ma- 
chine guns, eight silhouettes are placed 
500 yards from the starting point of 
the tanks. The gunners get real tests 
in this firing for the tanks bob about 
The out- 
standing shots of the company made 


like boats on ruffled waters. 


Orderly Bucking 

N the Infantry today as of | 

competition for selection as ord 
at guard mount is keen and sp 
Each regiment has its champ 
derly bucker.’’ In the 28th | 
at Fort Niagara, N. Y., Company | 
boasts of a champion who has be 


selected as the commanding officer s 
derly for twelve consecutive times | 
he has mounted guard and hie is st 


going strong. This soldier, Pvt. 1st ' 


Marvin H. Miller, is report: 
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mander as a model tothe’ ganizations. For the intramural con 
neatness in dress and tests, two leagues were formed, in 
the performance of all his which Companies B and G were the 
ties winners. The regimental champion- 
ty is one of the most im- ship was settled in a series that aroused 
tary duties of a soldier in great enthusiasm, Company G winning 
ee, as well as in war. In _ the honors and the beautiful Spalding 
he neatness of dress as well trophy. 
de- 22D INFANTRY 
vhile The regimental 
luty, | basketball team 
les- ‘ ‘= | of the 22d from 
be ; Fort McPherson, 
he sol- jf J, Ga., completed a 
ie 15th | m f { tour of the neigh 
ttalion at . i boring cities dur 





Benning, , | ing which the In- 
ise of | fantry School at 
receives | ' Fort Benning, 

attention 5 Florida Univer- 

a result am sity, the Seminole 
provides | DM : Club at Jackson- 

‘contest for | . - , ville, Fla., and 
as order- | } the Y. M. C. A. 
the tour of | b at Albany, Ga., 
ity. Com- were met on the 
has had | ‘ court. The team 





suecess, | was highly com- 





rderly 18 plimented on its 


Basketball Team of the 30th Infantry illite stead 
Decem- Left to right: Sgt. Lewis O. Ber- clean playing an 
98 ont of genzer, Corp. Harry J. Davis, Corp. its good sports 
‘ Jess M. Beair, Pvt. Emil P. Kish, and onahi 
ys m Pvt. Charles W. Walker mansiip. 
nd the Intramural 
s as proud of this record as basketball and bowling leagues are in 
tition it ever won. full swing at Fort McPherson at pres- 
1) ent. 


Athletics 26TH INFANTRY 


- .ETBALL is going strong in The 26th Infantry has constructed a 

th Infantry at Presidio of large skating rink on the regimental 

sco. Following the comple- parade. A skating house appointed 

sixty-game inter-company with heating arrangements was built 

a regimental team was or- adjoining, while the rink is electrically 

i this team is now meeting lighted. Skating contests have been in 
irby military end civil or- order during the past two months. 


Nay kr 
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The regiment completed its intra- 
mural soccer league schedule consist- 
ing of seventy-two games, in which 
Company B was the winner. Company 
© won the basketball championship 
after a series of more than 150 games 
during the league schedule. With 
Company D having won the regimen- 
tal baseball championship and Com- 
pany A the Chief of Infantry’s com- 
bat squad for the second successive 
year, the 1st Battalion, commanded by 
Maj. W. R. Scott, has had an unusu- 
ally successful year in athletic com- 
petitions. 

The regimental bowling league in- 
cludes teams from each organization 
in the regiment and an officers’ team. 


FORT BENNING FOOTBALL 


The intramural football champion- 
ship of Fort Benning, Ga., was won by 
the 2d Battalion, 29th Infantry on 
January 20 in a great game with the 
15th Tank Battalion. The game was 
hard-fought and well played through- 
out as both teams were in fine shape, 
and the enthusiastic cheering of more 
than 5,000 spectators and rooters spur- 
red them to spectacular play. Neither 
of the teams had been defeated in the 
intramural contests and both teams 
had members who had played on 
the Infantry School varsity team. The 
29th Infantrymen had the edge of one 
touchdown when the final whistle blew, 
the seore being 14 to 7. Lieuts. Claud 
MeQuarrie and 8. L. Douthit coached 
the 29th’s team, and the team ecap- 
tain was Sgt. William C. Kjelstrom. 

5TH INFANTRY 

Winter sports are compulsory for 
all personnel of the 5th Infantry. A 
wide choice of sports is permitted un- 
der the instructions issued by Col. 


A eti vitie Ss 


John W. Wright, the regim« 
mander. Ice rinks have 
vided at three of the statio 
regiment, and many hav 
skating and games on the ic 
choice of the winter sports 
effort is made to develop int 
the use of snowshoes and s!} 
onel Wright is among thos 
lieve that special attention s! 
given by regiments in nort! 
tions to the development of th: 
snowshoes for military purposes 
is patent that should this count 
military operations on the northen 
frontier in winter, much patrolling and 
reconnaissance will have to be done by 
Infantrymen on snowshoes. Recor 
naissance by airplane will be possil 
only infrequently because of the p 
visibility. It will be recalled 
Austria, France and Italy found 
Alpine troops, trained in reconnais 
sance on snowshoes of inestimal 
value. 

AT THE INFANTRY SCHOO! 

The football schedule for the Infa 
try School team for next fall will 
as follows: 

Oct. 2—Carson and Newman 
Doughboy Stadium. 

Oct. 9—King College in Dough! 
Stadium. 

Oct. 16—Parris Island Marines 
Savannah, Ga. 

Oct. 23—Loyola College at New 0 
leans. 

Oct. 30—Mercer Universit) 
Doughboy Stadium. 

Nov. 5—University Tennessee D) 
tors at Memphis, Tenn. 

Nov. 11—Navy in Dough! 
dium. 

Nov. 20—Quantico Marines 
ington, D. C. 





hall schedule with 
s at Gowdy Field with the 


\larines as opponents, March 


opens 


Four games with Auburn 
the schedule, two being 
Gowdy Field and two at Au- 
versity of Georgia, Howard 
Michigan Aggies, University 
and Notre Dame each play 
The Par- 
Marines are to be met from 

() to May 2 in a three-game 
On April 4 the Washington 
Senators play an exhibition game at 
Gowdy Field, probably with ‘‘Hank’’ 
Gowdy’s Columbus (Ohio) team. Capt. 


John Blue 


Ss at Gowdy Field. 


series 


R. Fountain coaches the 


eam this season. 
11TH INFANTRY 


The 11th Infantry at Fort Benjamin 
Ind., 


iter-company 


conducted a series of 
athletic 
during February for the purpose of 


Harrison, 


competitions 


selecting men to compete in the regi- 
mental indoor athletic meet to be held 

n Mareh 3. 

The events for the regimental meet 
as follows: 80-yard dash, 80- 
yard low hurdles, 80-yard high hurdles, 
running broad jump, running high 
jump, rope climb with aid of feet and 
egs, rope climb without aid of feet and 


\\ | he 


egs, climbing horizontal bar. 


LoTH INFANTRY BASKETBALL 


The regimental champion in the 
basketball league of the 15th Infantry 
it Tientsin, China, is the team of Com- 
pany H. The regimental team is now 

aying with The 


the service championship 


outside teams. 


games 
with the Marines have been played but 


results are not yet known in the 


States 


Infantry 
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Rifle Competitions 
HE 8th Infantry has arranged for 
rifle between 
companies and the officers have pro- 
vided a silver loving cup to be award- 
The 
first of the competitions was fired at 


team competitions 


ed to the winning organization. 


Fort Sereven, Ga., on January 16, and 
Company B was declared the winner. 
200 
vards, standing without sling, slow fire; 


The course fired was as follows: 
200 yards standing to sitting, rapid 
300 
slow fire; all firing was done at the 
—_—" Staff Set. Charles Ha- 
kala made high individual score of 140 
out of 150 possible, and making a pos- 
sible score at the 200 yard off-hand 
firing, an unusual feat. 


fire ; yards, sitting to kneeling, 


target. 


The detachment of the regiment, sta- 
tioned at Fort Moultrie, fired a com- 
petition on January 19. Company 
teams were composed of six men each 
The firing was done at 200 yards slow 
and rapid. Special stress is being 
placed on the 200-yard off-hand posi- 
tion, at which the Infantry Team at 
Camp Perry last fall lost the national 


rifle team match. 


5TH INFANTRY 


The improvement in marksmanship 
is at present the most important ques- 
tion under consideration by many regi- 
ments. In accordance with a plan sug- 
gested by the Chief of Infantry by 
which he hoped to develop more com- 
petition shots in the Infantry, indoor 
ranges for .22-caliber rifles have been 
constructed for every rifle company of 
the 5th Infantry. 
pany now has five of the model 1922 
Springfield .22-caliber rifles, the equip- 
ment and the facilities are available for 


As each rifle com- 


matches within companies, battalions 
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and the regiment. The ‘‘shot group’’ 
system has been adopted and will be 
followed, and the most experienced offi- 
cer in the regiment has been desig- 
nated in charge of the coordination of 
the system in the battalions. 


27TH INFANTRY 

The annual rifle competitions in the 
27th Infantry, commanded by Col. 
Laurence Halstead, resulted in the 
winning of the small arms trophy by 
Company I. This company led in the 
rifle match with an average score of 
298.34; it won the Siberian trophy for 
qualifying 100 per cent of the men 
who completed the rifle score; it quali- 
fied 100 per cent with the automatic 
rifle. Company C won second place in 
the small arms trophy match, winning 
second place with the rifle for an aver- 
age score of 294.40; it qualified 100 
per cent of its personnel with the rifle 
and automatic rifle. Company G, won 
third place, and was in the 100 per 
cent class with the rifle, as were also 
Companies A and B. 


All companies in the regiment quali- 
fied 100 per cent with the automatic 
rifle. Among the rifle companies, F, 
L and K, qualified 100 per cent with 
the pistol. The 27th Infantry machine 
gun trophy match went to Company 
D; all machine gun companies quali- 
fied 100 per cent with their weapon. 
The 27th Infantry pistol team match 
went to Headquarters Company, which 
qualified 87.93 per cent of all men 
who fired. Individual matches were 
won as follows: the Wolfhound rifle 
match by Pvt. Ist Cl. Edward J. Fultz, 
Co. G, for a score of 326; the auto- 
matic rifle match by Pvt. Ist Cl. 
Charles L. Herr, Co. I, with a score 
of 642; the machine gun match by Pvt. 
Charles Gibson, Co. H, with a score of 


Act ivi ti es 


417; and the pistol match by 
Carlson, Co. K, with a seor 
per cent. 
® 
Notes on Personn: 
A CORRESPONDENT e¢ 
attention the fact that 
Seth L. Weld, mentioned in 
the last INFANTRY JOURNA! 
the heroes of the 8th Infan‘ 
Philippines in 1906, is now 
L. Weld, Infantry, at present 
with the 2d Division. 

Changes contemplated i 
Department General Staff fo 
future are as follows: Maj. G D. | 
Nolan, deputy chief of staff, 
Division ; Maj. Gen. Fox Co \( 
of S. G-4, to deputy chief 
Brig. Gen. Hugh A. Drum, A. | 
G-3, to the 1st Division; Maj 
Malin Craig, chief of cavalr 
of S. G-3; Brig. Gen. Briant H. Wi 
commandant of the Infantry S 
A. C. of S. G-4. Col. H. R. ( 
Cav., is to be appointed 
cavalry ; Maj. Gen. W. D. Cor 
manding general of A. F. in Chi 
command the 2d Division; Brig 
J. ©. Castner, to command | 
in ©. Brig. Gen. Edgar 1 
will be commandant of th 
School. 

Examination for appointm: 
ond lieutenants of the Arn 
held from June 21 to 26. I! 
mated that there will be appr 
150 vacancies. 

® 

20th Infantry Makes Awards 
WARDS for excellence in marks 
ship for 1925 were ma 
viduals and companies of t! 
fantry at a regimental fo 
Fort Sam Houston on Febru 
Fred L. Munson, in present 





Infantry 


e winners, praised the men 
gh standards they had at- 
| spoke of the importance of 
hip in our military training. 
wing received the awards 
nee as stated: Highest rifle 
Hobart A. White, Co. A; 
to-rifle seore, Sgt. Newton J. 
B: highest machine gun 
». Charles A. Smith, Co. D; 
j-mm. gun and trench mortar 
Theodore R. Chisholm, Hq. 
est rifle seore for previously 
| soldier, Pvt. 1st Cl. Milmen 
eld, Co. G; highest machine 
for previously unqualified 
Corp. Charles A. Smith, Co. D; 
cord rifle qualification, Co. A; 
auto-rifle qualification, Co. F; 
nachine gun qualification, 
basketball trophy for the season 
1925-26 was awarded to Company 
Ef for winning in the regimental league 
nducted last December. 
the awarding of the 
the regiment honored Ist Set. 
Powers, Co. B, who retired after 
fine record of faithful service in the 


Preceding 


of which was in the Infantry. 


® 


Competitions in 10th Infantry 
| ge semi-annual contest for the se- 
ection of the best all-around sol- 
el e 10th Infantry was com- 
January 18, and Pvt. Lyman 
‘o. F, was awarded the Col- 

lal as the winner. 
mpany of the regiment at 
nas, Ky., selected its best two 
r privates first-class to rep- 
n the contest. Each of the 
anies, IT, K, L and M, sta- 
Fort Hayes, Columbus, 0., 
presentative to Fort Thomas 
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for the competition. The twenty-four 
candidates were examined by a board 
of regimental staff officers in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Personal appearance, 
military record, drill, regimental ac- 
tivities, knowledge of training guides 
and regimental history, and military 
courtesy and Army Regulations. 

Col. Dana T. Merrill, regimental 
commander and donor of the medal, 
personally presented Private Combs 
with the medal at a special regimental 
formation. 

The 10th Infantry’s test for honor 
companies over the last period of three 
months, resulted in the designation of 
Company F as having attained the 
highest degree of excellence of the rifle 
companies, and Headquarters Com- 
pany winning from the remaining com- 
panies of the regiment. 

In athleties the regiment is now en- 
gaged in its basketball league games. 
with the Service Company leading the 
league. Bowling leagues are also fur 
nishing exercise and sport for many 
members of the regiment. 


® 


Every Company Should Subscribe 
| ima the greater part of the 

companies of the Regular Infan- 
try are receiving the INFANTRY JouR- 
NAL for the use of the nonecommis- 
sioned officers and privates of their or- 
ganizations, yet there are some that 
have overlooked the fact that in the 
INFANTRY JOURNAL there is a stimulat- 
ing influence for a greater esprit in 
The 
soldier wants to know what other In- 
fantry regiments doing; he is 
gratified at reading about the accom- 
plishments of his own regiment or com- 
This is the journal of the In- 
fantry and ought to be read by In- 
fantrymen of all ranks. 


the Infantry service as a whole. 


are 


pany. 











ic 
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Instruction by Radio 

HE Wisconsin National Guard 
is to test the practicability of 
the radio for military 
The first trial made on 
January 25 when the University of 
Wisconsin band of 90 
pieces broadcast from station WHA, 
University of 


_ pur- 
poses. was 


regimental 


Wisconsin, 
guard mount. Army officers on duty 
at the university gave the commands. 
The sending part of the program was 
arranged by Lt. Col. J. F. Barnes, F. 
the 
Every armory in the State was equip- 
ped with a radio for that night, sev- 
eral radio companies having offered to 
install test 


A., commandant at university. 


them for this free of 
charge. 

The plan originated with Lt. Col. T. 
B. Beveridge, and the Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Wisconsin gave authority to 
earry out the plan. 
met with 


Colonel Beveridge 
from 
Army officials on duty at the Univer- 
sity of the university 
broadeasting officials and radio ecom- 


hearty cooperation 


Wisconsin, 


panies. 

If after a study of the results, the 
initial test proves satisfactory, it is 
expected that the Wisconsin National 
Guard will the radio for other 
purposes, including lectures for the en- 
tire Guard. If the desires of those 


use 


having the matter in charge are real- 
ized, an effort will be made to have 
ach armory permanently 
with a radio. 
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equipped 


musie for 


OTES on 
Training, a 


Nationa 

War De; 
pamphlet containing | 

which gives a résumé of info) 


and suggestions which have been 


the Militia 
armory and field training inspections 


gested at Bureau  fror 
of 1925, the reports of the instructors 
reports of officers of the bureau wi 
visited field training camps during th 
past summer months, and reports and 
recommendations in various forms 
from State adjutants general, has be 
promulgated by the Militia Bureau 
These are discussed in their relation 
the policies, suggestions and instru 
tions of the Militia Bureau. There 
also incorporated in part of the dis 
cussion approved recommendations 
the committee on training at the cor 
State 
which met in Washington from Mar 
5 to 10. 1925. 


ference of adjutants 


venel 


The primary objects in publishing 
this pamphlet are: Comments on esp 
cially favorable and unfavorable 
pects of training of the past year; p! 
senting a discussion of National ( 
training, its possibilities and 
sirable limitations; presenting 
tions of training problems th: 
arisen during the year; and to inte! 
pret the Militia Bureau training dir 
tive of April 15, 1925, in some 
particulars where experience demo! 


strated it was not understoo 
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Companies Cooperating 
With Guard Officers 
HROUGH the efforts of Capt. 
C. Newton, Co. E, 160th 
California National 
General Petroleum Corpor- 


Largé 


hat State, employing thou- 
the Pacific 
definite system of leaves of 
for all National 
, employed by the company. 
did’ the 


rporation grant this coneession but 


men on Coast, 


vith pay 


General Petroleum 
management gave wide publicity 
their house organ. 

The General Petroleum rule as pub- 

shed by Mr. Lionel T. 

Vice-President and General 

reads as follows: 


National 


Barneson, 
Manager, 
‘* All members of the 
Guard and Officers’ Reserve 
Corps in good standing will be granted 
eaves of absence with pay to attend 
camp and perform other military du- 
ties for a period of not to exceed two 
Such 
absenee will be in addition to 


weeks in any one calendar year. 
leaves of 
any vacation to which the employee 
entitled.’’ 


may he 


The president of the Key System 


Transit Company, a California cor- 
poration, also issued the following spe- 
“Tn the fact 
that a number of inquiries have been 


received concerning the policy of this 


cial bulletin: view of 


company regarding the membership of 
is employees in the National Guard, 
tis considered desirable to make the 
following statement : ‘The Key System 
Transit Company thoroughly approves 
{membership in the National Guard 
for its e1 
ce. Wor 


support 


ployees eligible for such serv- 
| conditions still justify the 
{ every good citizen to the 
of defense of our country. 


tly, this company not only 
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approves of membership in the Na 


tional Guard for its employees, but 
will make proper concessions to those 
of them who are members that they 
may carry out their National Guard 
duties.’ ’’ 

Many other firms and corporations 
throughout the State of 


very 


California 
Na- 
the 
necessity of cooperating with the offi- 
the National 
securing of 100 


the annual 


have been fair towards the 


tional Guard and have realized 


cers of Guard towards 


the per cent atten- 


dance of men at training 
camps. 

Practically all of 
and 


the corporations 
the San 
Diego and vicinity have adopted the 
‘*San Diego’’ 


preferential treatment of Guardsmen, 


merchants of City of 


recommended plan for 
and granting of leaves of absence to 
all of their employees who are mem 
the National Mer- 
chants of San Diego posted placards 
published by Col. Walter G. 
which state that they have subscribed 


bers of Guard. 


Gastil 


to the scheme established to promote a 
efficient National Fol- 
lowing the publicity given to the San 
Diego plan, officers in 


more Guard. 


some cities 
secured the general indorsement of the 
Chambers of Commerce. Such indorse 
ments, together with the active back- 
ing by Rotary, Lions, Kiwanis, Ex 
change and other civie clubs, will pro 
duce results. 
@ 

Summer Training in 1925 

HE National Guard reported to 
1925 with 
cent of its total 
10,820 officers 


who 


summer camps in 
per 


There were 


strength. 
and 151,530 
pleted the encampment period. 


enlisted men com- 
In the 


nine corps areas, which comprise the 
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442 on 
sub-divisions of War Department ju- 
risdiction in continental United States, 
the Second Corps Area, embracing the 
states of New York, New Jersey and 
Delaware, carried off the honor of first 
place. In this corps area a total of 
94.5 per cent of the commissioned and 
the National 
Guard were in attendance. 


enlisted personnel of 


) 

General Berry Bids Farewell 
AJ. GEN. C. W. BERRY, New 
York N. G., who resigned from 
the National 
farewell to the 


which he was the chief, in the follow- 


Roe 


bids 


Guard recently, 


organization of 


ing words: 


Once at least in the lifetime of every 
person, a period is reached when ex- 
isting ties must be sundered and fare- 
wells said to our friends and surround- 
ings. 

To some of us this may occur more 
often as events in our life compel us 
to throw off old routine and customs, 
and embark on new and hitherto un- 
tried careers, which were not of our 
own seeking. 

Constant change is an essential part 
of military life, an assignment is made, 
the soldier goes on duty, makes new 
friends and becomes accustomed to his 
new surroundings and routine, and 
then when the duty is finished moves 
off to new fields for a fresh start. 

One of the most trying experiences 
during our war service was to be trans- 
ferred to some new and strange unit, 
for many of our officers and men who 
went through such an ordeal it seemed 
like the bitter end of everything that 
was near and dear. 

Such a period has been reached in 
the career of the commanding general 
of the State forces, and it is with much 
regret that he takes this opportunity 
of saying farewell to his old comrades 
and friends. Our service in the Na- 
tional Guard of this State has been a 


National Guard 


pleasant one, we all know 
toms that are produced whe: 
inoculated with the Army 
we also know that its vict 
recover; once a soldier alw 
dier. 

On looking backward m: 
stand out prominently in t! 
the comradeship, the touc! 
the loyalty of those who 
served, and without whic 
could have been accomplish: 

If New York State has a 
tional Guard today and it 
has been accomplished, the 
cient officer personnel of that 
the ones to whom eredit is d 
body of officers and men 
existed, from brigadier gene) 
vates, is my earnest belief. 

We know the work will go 
we are gone, and that th 
devotion to duty will always 
we trust that there 
movement to the 


will 
rear, but 


New Jersey’s Crest fo: 
National Guard Regiments 


On a wreath argent and gul: 
head erased or collared f 
gules. The original settlem« 
State were English and Dut 
coat-of-arms of both count 
lions. The original propriet 
Sir George Carteret whose a 
the four red lozenges. The | 
nant permanent white | 
within the State was of En 
gin and the twists of the v 
accordingly white and 
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[tems on th e 


standards will be main- 
raised to even greater 


ommanding general passes 
ture, he wishes to take this 
of thanking his officers 
for the loyal cooperation 
made his duty a pleasure 
ed every task. 
1) 


rage is a Good Rating” 


ys Adjutant General 
vens of Massachusetts, and 
continues : 
time arrives each year for 
x of efficiency records, com- 
officers and other officers who 
d to prepare these reports 
subordinates are found to 
greatly in their markings 
eneral tendeney seems to be 
officers too high—each offi- 
that those under him who 
him are just a little bit bet- 
ost or all of the others, and 
to show his appreciation of 
| qualities is inelined to rate 
er than he is justified in do- 
in officer ‘‘average’’ means 
s efficient, that he does the 
uired of him well, that he is 
officer. It does not mean 
’ in the ordinarily accepted 
sense as applied to inani- 
ngs and reporting officers are 
that they are doing a sub- 
injustice in marking him 
verage.’’ In a_ military 
‘‘average’’ officer is more 
in the ‘‘average’’ clerk or 
her, in a eertain occupation. 
ficer should be rated ‘‘above 
any subject unless he per- 
work reported on in a man- 
and more efficiently than 
fficer known to the report- 
could have performed like 


g “‘superior’’ should be 
in the ease of an officer 
s are performed in a man- 


National 
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ner so conspicuously above the per- 
formance of like duties by any other 
officer, that he is placed in a class by 
himself—in other words he is the em- 
bodiment of all the requirements which 
we would wish the ideal officer to have 
and ‘‘there ain’t no sech animal!’’ 
It is the ‘‘average’’ officer that we 
want in the National Guard at this 
and other times. It was the ‘‘average’’ 
officer that we saw in France, fighting, 
carrying on without food, sleep or 
creature comforts of any kind, think 
ing for himself and earing for his men, 
saving them, serving them and doing 
his bit to win the war, and he was the 
‘‘average’’ officer. Bear this in mind 
when you are rating your subordinates 


1) 

California N. G. Announces 
“Excellent’’ Companies 

HE award of 


State to the companies 
the drill 


the 


with 


pennants by 


best attendanee for 


the California National 


Ten companies of the State 


general of 
Guard. 
better 


than 80 per cent throughout the year, 


averaged weekly attendance 


two of them rifle companies, and the 


rest headquarters or medical units 
These are designated as ‘‘ Excellent”’ 
and will be awarded blue silk pennants 
to be attached to the unit guidon for 
gne year. The companies, their loca 


tion and percentages are as follows 


Hq. and Hq. Co., 1st Bn., 159th In 
fantry, Berkeley, 90.37. 

Company A, 184th Infantry, Modes 
to, 88.33. 

Hq. and Hq. Bty. 2d Bn., 
A., Stockton, 86.70. 

Med. Det. 250th C. A., 
cisco, 85.69. 

Hq. and Hq. Co., 3d Bn., 159th In 
fantry, San Francisco, 85.15. 

Company L, 160th Infantry, 
Angeles, 84.79. 


143d F 


San Fran 


Los 
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Hq. and Hq. Co., 79th Infantry, 
San Francisco, 83.66. 

Hq. and Hq. Co., 1st Bn., 184th In- 
fantry, Fresno, 83.42. 

Hq. and Hq. Co., Ist Bn., 160th In- 
fantry, Los Angeles, 81.76. 

Hq. and Hq. Co., 2d Bn., 184th In- 
fantry, Maxwell, 81.50. 


To the leading rifle company, Com- 
pany A, 184th Infantry of Modesto, 
the adjutant general has awarded, in 
addition to the pennant, a silk Ameri- 
ean flag. 


® 
The Guard at the Wilburton 


Mine Disaster 

HE conduct of members of the 

180th Infantry, during Okla- 

homa’s worst mine disaster, has 
brought messages of commendation and 
praise, from Governor Trapp, the ad- 
jutant general of Oklahoma, the mine 
owner, Mr. MeConnell, the sheriff of 
Latimer County, and everyone who had 
an opportunity to witness the thor- 
ough, business-like and sympathetic 
manner in which the State troops took 
over the situation and handled it 
throughout. 

At 11.00 a. m., January 13, the Gov- 
ernor directed Col. E. L. Head to move 
to Wilburton with sixty men and take 
command of the situation; to do every- 
thing humanly possible to facilitate the 
removal of the bodies, relieve the suf- 
fering, and maintain order. Company 
commanders in Muskogee and Wag- 
oner were immediately notified and 
were directed to have their men in the 
Muskogee armory, armed and equip- 
ped for field service, at the earliest 
possible moment. 

The situation which confronted this 
detachment upon its arrival, was a 
dense crowd of the morbidly curious 


N 


ational Guard 


which had swarmed complete 

mine property and had pa: 

ears by hundreds in places 
necessary to use for rescue w 
condition, together with grou 
terical relatives and friends 
terned miners, made rescue wo 
possibility, and the first thing 

to rope off the vicinity of 

shaft for a radius of some fifty 
and station armed guards around : 
inside of the enclosure at intervals , 
twenty-five feet. None but members 
the rescue parties were allowed ins 
the enclosure, and when this had be« 
accomplished the reseue work 
gressed at a rapid pace. The count 
sheriff remarked the following morni) 
that his entire foree would have be 
entirely inadequate to handle sue 
situation, and that this work alon« 
lowed the bodies to be recovered fror 
24 to 48 hours earlier than would 
been possible if it were not for t 
State troops. The members of t] 
small guard remained on duty unt 
midnight Thursday without a pn 
ment’s rest and with very little 1 
ishment. 

At 3.00 a. m., the next morning 
the remainder of the detachment, « 
sisting of two officers and 53 men 
rived and were immediately put | 
work strengthening the guard a! 
establishing strict parking rules. 5 
noon of that day more than 1,500 | 
filled with curious onlookers had mad 
this a difficult and almost impossi! 
task, but by strict enforcement of 4 
regulations, a well organized system 
parking was soon established 

Later in the morning, the work 
removing the bodies was progress! 
smoothly, and by 11.00 p. m. more the 
88 bodies had been removed and take! 


tc the temporary morgue, whicre If Was 





Items on the 
essary to establish a strong 
rder to keep back the frantic 
ind the swarms of bystand- 
but three 
heen recovered and all offi- 


January 17, all 


en of the regiment had re- 
turned their home stations. 

An ofticer of the Regular Army who 
was present at the scene of the disaster, 
in remarking about the way the men 
‘“earried on,’’ said: ‘‘ Officers and en- 

men of the National Guard econ- 
lucted themselves at all times in a man- 
ner such as will bring them the undy- 
State of 


Never before in my entire 


ng gratitude of the entire 
Oklahoma. 
service, have I seen a similar situation 
lled better.’’ 
® 
Enlisted Specialists at Fort 
Benning 
ORTY-EIGHT enlisted special- 
ists of the National Guard be- 
gan a course at the Infantry 
School early in February in communi- 
Capt. A. W. Kennedy, Inf., 
graduate of the Army Signal School, 


eations 


is in charge. The course will cover 
ta] afi . . 
telegraphie code practice, elements of 
electricity, principles of Army organi- 
zation, map 


reading, telephone and 


radio, funetioning of communications 
platoons, and, closing late in May, with 
practical operation during the annual 
field The students hail 
parts of the United States. 

® 
180th Infantry, Oklahoma 


OL. E. L. HEAD, commanding 
the 180th Infantry, will again 
donate a silver loving cup to 
pany or detachment making 
showing at the annual armory 
n this year. 


maneuvers. 
Trom all 


inspect 


As has been the 
previous years, the award will 


Case 1} 


National 


Guard B45 
be made upon the recommendation of 
the inspecting officer, who will be in 
the best position to judge the merits 
of the respective units. 

Company E of Durant won the cup 
in 1924 and again in 1925, and, ae 
cording to Captain Mitchell, the com- 
pany commander, will repeat the per- 
formance in 1926. 
the 


promises to be especially keen, owing to 


This year, however, 
competition between companies 
the fact that nearly every company has 
improved wonderfully since the last 
inspection and also on account of the 
new units which have been federally 
recognized since last year. 
I 
Maintaining Drill Attendance 
By Captain R. M. Graen 
HE 


which 


‘spirit of effervescence,’’ 


from time to time has 


Re dictated unique and _ novel 


schemes to maintain interest and foster 
205th 
Infantry, Minnesota National Guard, 
at Rochester, Minn., has again invaded 


esprit de corps in Company C, 


the realm of tradition, introducing the 
weekly pay for members of the organi 
zation. 

Unit the National 
Guard, must resort to various means to 


commanders of 


stimulate drill attendance, and encour- 
age prospective recruits, and this latest 
of the numerous ideas which have been 
practiced in the administration of this 
unit, is meeting with no small amount 
of popularity. It is largely through 
the novelties that appeal to the rank 
and file, that the National Guard of the 
present day has reached a high point 
of efficiency. 

Payment of this unit each week in- 
stead of quarterly as_ heretofore, 
evinced much interest locally. Some 
were extremely pessimistic as to the 
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success of the venture, but if drill at- 
tendanece and recruiting are any eri- 
terion, the idea has been successfully 
sold. 

Attendance at drill did not increase 
by leaps and bounds but the improve- 
ment was very evident, commencing 
with the first pay-night of the organi- 
zation. Recruiting, the para- 
mount issue confronting the majority 
exhibited 


also, 


commanders, has 


of unit 
every indication of substantial gain. 


In accomplishing the change from 
the quarterly to the weekly basis, two 
stipulations were set, to make an en- 
listed man eligible to receive payment. 
Punctuality the 
points stressed as of primary impor- 
These two requisites which had 


and neatness, are 
tance. 
to be emphasized continually through- 
out the quarterly regime, have adjust- 
ed themselves satisfactorily during the 
month the system has been in vogue. 
Although there are some who must still 
be encouraged at times, the majority 
take pride in the change which has 
been brought about. 

The quarterly checks will be signed 
by the members of the unit 
through the company commander, will 
be devoted to liquidation of the loan 


and, 


which was floated to finance the proj- 
ect. The interest will be defrayed by 
the company fund. An affidavit, which 
has been signed, individually and ecol- 
lectively by the organization, volun- 
tarily transfers the quarterly checks to 
the institution financing the project, 
assuring prompt payment, and pre- 
eluding the possibility of the company 
being the loser, in the event of removal 


National 


Guard 


the un 
would necessitate return of 
to the U. S. Finance office. 
As far as data are avail; 
company is the first and onl: 
the Minnesota National Gua 
has changed to this method of 
for armory drill. The system 
in vogue 


of any member of 


for some time in 
vania and exhaustive investiga 
ceded the launching of the p 
Among other instruments w 
been devoted to increasing loc: 
ternal interest in the organiza‘ 
fully equipped club room, bx 
one of the latest devices for an 
The elul 


open nightly to company men 


purposes, the radio. 


but few evenings are recorde: 
there is not a representative 
the organization enjoying t! 
of guard life in Rochester. 


@) 


Some Difference 


WELL known captain 
lery commented recent 
the National Guard of 
an entirely different instituti 
that of a decade ago, and 
Guard of today is for young 1 
that line officers over 50 years 
commissioned 


should not be 


Guard. The studies now ar 

a technical nature in the Gu: 

in many instances it might b 
eult matter for officers who s 
the old school to conform to | 
school principles. 
at least interesting. 


His comn 
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Boost the C. M. T. C. 
INCIES of 
ive, inereasingly active it 

attacks on 

institutions come from all 
u as Reservists have taken 
that makes it your duty to 
pacifist attacks at all times. 
in war time when your ene- 


destruction «are 


ems to me; our 


in the open, but in times of 
vour vigilanee must never relax, 
f such attacks continue it is 
¢ your war-time task just that 
nore diffieult. The best assist- 
i can render is a constructive 
one that is both direct and 
Make it your business to 
every occasion that presents 
ud particularly now, that strong 
American citizenship, the 
’ Military Training Camps.— 
H. R. Perry, chief of staff, 86th 
n The Blackhawk. 


® 


Pay and Allowances for Officers 


] { 
cle OT 


RESERVE officer on active 


receives pay as fol- 


Subsistence 


44 


Reserve officers without dependents 
not entitled to 
Mileage allowance at the rate of four 


are rental allowance. 
cents per mile is paid to and from the 
station to which the Reserve officer is 
ordered for active duty. 


® 


=/ 


360th Infantry’s Contact Camp 


NE of the most successful con- 
Oo. tact camps that has been held 
wes «to date was that of the 360th 
Infantry at College Station, Texas. 
More than fifty officers of the regiment, 
commanded by Col. Isaae S. Ashburn, 
assembled at Texas A. & M. College 
on February 20, and remained over 
the 22d. 

The program of instruction was ar- 
ranged by conference between Colonel 
Ashburn, Colonel Turner, P. M. S. & 
T. at the college, and the regimental 
executive, Capt. George A. Murray. 
The program included lectures, confer- 
ences, and terrain exercises, 
some social features. On February 22 
the entire corps of cadets tendered a 
review to the visiting officers, a cere- 
mony which ‘recalled to many minds 
the stirring days when the 360th In- 


besides 


fantry paraded with approximately the 
same number of men. 

This contact camp was an excellent 
opportunity for better mutual acquain- 
tance as well as to familiarize the offi- 
cers with the R. O. T. C. system of one 
of the largest and best military schools 
in the world. 
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Officers Meet at Laconia, N. H. 


HE annual winter meeting of 
the New 
ED Hampshire and Vermont was 
held at Laconia, N. H., Jan. 29 to Feb. 
1, and a 


Reserve officers of 


number of Regular 


National 


large 
Army and Guard officers 
were present. 

The three-day session was replete 
with live discussion of current topics, 
principally on the state of the national 
defense. Scareely a speaker on the 
program failed to talk on this subject 
and most of the impromptu speakers 
when the meetings were thrown open 
for general discussion had something 
to say on the imperative need for de- 
veloping an intelligent enthusiasm for 
building better citizens, which, as the 
Reserve officers saw it, means effective 
counteracting of the destructive propa- 
ganda sweeping through the country 
as a result of the $800,000 turned over 
for the purpose by the man, Garland, 
who is now in the public eye as the 
alleged founder of a ‘‘love nest’’ in 
Pennsylvania. 

Col. James B. Kemper, chief of staff 
of the 97th Division, stated that the 
full peace strength of the 97th Divi- 
sion in officers is 905 and that it now 
has 835. Of these, Colonel Kemper 
declared 90 


service. 


per cent have seen war 
A thing upon which much 
importance was placed was that if 
there should be a necessity to organ- 
ize an army, practically all of the 20,- 
000 or New 


would raise, would be commanded by 


more men Hampshire 
New Hampshire men, efficiently train- 
ed to lead tre m. 


ering that was of great value was the 


A phase of the gath- 


personal contact established among the 
officers. 


One of the strongest a) 
speeches ever heard by the off 


ent was given as a 


. p eS 
sermo) Re 

Otto E. Duerr at the Latonia 
Church. 


Some of his remar! 


found in the ‘‘Varied Gro) 
partment. 


I 


Train the “Active” Reserve 
Officer 


HILE we have on our roste! 
more than ninety odd thousand 
officers, there are many who d 

not fulfill their obligations. I am stric 

ly committed to have these officers as 
signed to an auxiliary list as a sort 
penalty for failing to realize the fore 
of their commissions. At the san 
time, a thorough revision of the | 
with regard to such officers would 
advisable. If they are not intereste 
we do not wish them as officers 
The future of national defense toda 
depends upon the Reserve officer. Wi 
16,000 Reserve officers w! 


are really active in their commissions 


have but 


Training is of no value to the Rese 


officer if he can get it only 


We must go before Cor 


ones 
five years. 
gress and get money for training 

every officer every year and when | 
get it we must see it is used. —B 
Gen. John Ross Delafield. 


a 
A Peace-Time Mission 
HE Reserve officer is in time 


war an integral and important 
part of the Army, and in tim 


of peace he must prepare himsel! 
his war-time duties, retaining al 


his powers and duties of citizens! 
Indeed his known position 
missioned officer in time of 
to increase his civic respons! 





Reserve 
ned to when he gives his opin- 
itters connected with national 
nd his conclusions carry much 
There- 


mportant part of the Reserve 


his home community. 


peace-time mission, which he 
annot escape, is his attitude on public 
questions connected with national de- 
fense. To sueceed in this part of his 
mission, he must study these questions 
arefully and arrive at a sound decis- 
on. He ean then take a place as a 
eader of ecivie thought in the home 
community where his Reserve commis- 
sion has placed him.—Col. E. A. Shut- 
‘leworth, chief of staff, 78th Division. 


I 


Reserve Training With National 
Guard 


T is anticipated that many Re- 
serve officers will take advan- 
tage of the opportunity of tak- 
ing their 15-day period of active train- 
ing with the National Guard, and pro- 
vision is contained in the regulations 
by which this training may be had. 
The procedure to be followed by the 
Reserve officer who desires this train- 
ing must be by individual application, 
through the commander of the National 
attach- 
ment is desired and the adjutant gen- 


Guard organization to which 
eral of the State, to the corps area com- 
mander coneerned, who, subject to 
their approval, may authorize such at- 
tachment. When the initiative in at- 
National 
Guard organizations for either armory 


or fe ld 


taching Reserve officers to 


training is taken by the corps 


area commander, after having pre- 
viously secured the concurrence of the 


Rese: their 
ill be submitted to the State 


's general concerned for ap- 


personnel concerned, 


hames 


adjut 
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proval, and for the designation of the 
particular with which 
such training is to be accomplished. 


Reserve 


organization 


officers so 


attached, it is 
pointed out in the War Department, 
will take an active part in the armory 


training as may be mutually agreed up- 
on, and in the event of the availability 
of sufficient funds for training of the 
Organized Reserves, they will partici- 
pate in the 15-day field training of the 
organization. 

The War Department, in order that 
the benefit 
from this attached training system, has 


greatest ean be derived 
placed a limitation upon the number 
of Reserve officers who ean be attach 
ed to a National Guard unit, expressed 
‘*For the 


ease should the number of Reserve offi 


as follows: present in no 
cers attached exceed the actual officer 
strength of the National Guard organi- 
Not to exceed 
should be attached to a 
similar unit. 


zation. one captain 
company or 
Subaltern officers may be 
National 


strength 


grouped, that is, a Guard 


unit whose officer includes 


one captain, one first lieutenant, and 
one second lieutenant might have at 
tached to it one captain and two sub- 
the 


field grades the number of National 


alterns or three subalterns. In 
Guard officers, grade for grade, should 
not be exceeded.’’ 

As a matter of courtesy extended by 
National Guard authorities, encourage- 
ment in cooperation and _ training 
among elements of the Army of the 
United States 


through practice of the functions of 


should be developed 
command with State troops by Reserve 
officers not holding commissions in such 
With a 

situation, 


State organizations. 
the 
with precedent for such command prac- 


proper 


understanding of and 
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tice as has been heretofore established 
by National Guard and Reserve officers 
with respect to organizations of the 
regular establishment, no difficulties 
should arise. 

In so far as it may be practicable and 
feasible, Reserve officers participating 
in this attached training with National 
Guard organizations will be given the 
same opportunities for training as are 
presented to National Guard officers of 
like grade. The reservists taking this 
training will be subject to the rules 
and discipline of the National Guard 
organization to which they are at- 
tached. 

In proportion to the approximately 
96,000 Reserve officers, there have been 
only a few who have taken advantage 
of this 15-day training opportunity 
with the National Guard forces. Most 


of the Reserve officers who have parti- 
cipated in this training with the Na- 


tional Guard come from the New Eng- 
land States. This attached training 
system is very popular, especially 
through Connecticut and Rhode Island, 
War Department reports show. 


® 


Class A and Class B 
By Lieut. Asa R. Runyon, Jr., Res. 


AJ. H. A. FINCH in an article 
in a recent INFANTRY JOURNAL 
stated that the Officers’ Re- 

serve Corps is ‘‘Not So Good.’’ Why? 
There was a time when the fault ap- 
peared to lie with the Reserve admini- 
stration, now the buck has fallen right 
where it belongs and it was not even 
passed! The fault is with the indi- 
vidual Reserve officer. If you have any 
doubts on the subject read a little far- 
ther. 

The Regular Army is dependent 


Reserve Officers’ Department 


upon the Reserve for the ex) 
its organizations to war st 
emergency. About a year a 

revealed that in a certain s 

Reserve assigned to the Regu 
not being looked after ver 
that there was no contact bet 
officer and his organization. V 
the result ? 

Certain colonels sat down :; 
to their Reserve officers and . 
best to rectify the situation 
were ordered to camp witi: 
regiments, they were made to 
definite responsibility and to 
they held a specifie place in 
bilization scheme. At least 
peared. 


Then 


another season of 


training set in and what has be: 


result ? 
mental badges of the Regu! 
have been paraded in the big | 


at all the military balls and Nat 


Guard reviews of the 
names of Lieut. Col. X, Maj 
Capt. Z appear every week in 


news as being on some committe: 


The fourragere and | 


seasol 


; 
0 


+} 


what has become of their orga: 


contact ? 

On one division organizatior 
much of the division as poss 
brought together. 


How many Reserve officers 
with their regiments? Not 


took one regiment three hours t 


to the mobilization point an: 
its Reserve officers lived wit! 


minutes of the point and yet |! 


to appear. 
The division commander 
moted and relieved: before | 


Troops wet 
ported a long distance for the occ 


ture it was arranged for him 


several miles to a large city an 
the local Reserve officers. Th: 


y 





reeyTy 
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re invited to be present and 

eneral. The attendance was 

ist so appeared until the 

iff announced that the gen- 

| to meet his officers, when it 

that not one man present 

ed to that division but those 

ere all enthusiastic officers 
Reserve units. 

ny of these Reserve officers 

the ealls they owe to their or- 

How many 

ve the certificate of capacity 


commanders ? 


should possess in order to 
How many of 
ire actually active in the corre- 
e schools? How many of them 
r anything exeept acting as a 


ssignments ? 


ittee for some military ball? 
ean be no doubt of the fact 
rge pereentage of Reserve offi- 
officers but Re- 
rs. Meaning by that, they 
officers in reserve who will be 
the colors in ease of war, but 
ho by trick of fate happen 
the Reserve Corps. In other 

e big thing with them is the 
they possess title and rank 

t that they are in the Army of 
ted States. They are the same 
f men who in days gone by sup- 


Re serve 


not 


members of the governors’ 
outhern colonels. 
ever, you are on the other side 
e the pieture appears in dif- 
rs. Suppose vou cannot get 
because only two officers 
hundred may be ealled. 
uu hold a certificate and have 
t of promotion because there 
the number of required offi- 
ir branch. 
vou have many friends who 
ost no time or effort to the 
d yet obtain these things 


very rapidly and easily simply because 
they have been more fortunate in their 
choice of branch of service. 

Wouldn’t you be tempted to let the 
other fellow carry on with the inactive 
duty training? 

No Regular would dare to take this 
attitude and no Reserve officer should, 
but the power of discipline does not ex- 
tend very far in the case of officers on 
inactive status. Therefore, the power 
being with the Reserve there is only 
one remedy. Poor policy and bad ad 
ministration must be corrected as soon 
as discovered and without the delay so 
general in such matters, otherwise the 
Reserve will die. 


The authority which 
makes the Regular continue to fune 
tion while changes are held in abey 


ance cannot maintain the voluntary ef 
fort of the Reservist. 

It would appear from study of the 
situation that the actual cause of in 
efficiency and lack of interest is in the 
Reserve itself, and that the actual re- 
sponsible parties are those who do no 
work, but by their presence rob the 
more ambitious and efficient of all op- 
portunity for promotion and active in- 
struction and in turn induce them to 
become mere drones in the military 
hive. 

That a half loaf is better than none 
there is no question, but, if the Reserve 
is to be a real reserve I see nothing but 
a Class B without promotion, assign- 
ment, duty, or instruction, and a Class 
A with regular promotion, definite as- 
signment, active duty and a required 
participation in instruction. 

® 
Infantry Officers at Syracuse 
HE Infantry officers of all com- 
ponents of the Army stationed 
Sen in and about Syracuse, N. Y.., 
entertained the other officers on duty 
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there with a very enjoyable smoker at 
the Century Club on the night of Jan- 
uary 19. 

The occasion was made the means of 
a getting together, for social purposes, 
of the Infantry officers in and around 
Syracuse, in furtherance of the policy 
of the Chief of Infantry for the pro- 
motion of esprit de corps and good fel- 
lowship. All the In- 
fantry officers, within a radius of fif- 


except one of 
teen miles of Syracuse, were present. 
This officer was prevented from attend- 
ing by inclement weather. 

It is expected that this is the first of 
a series of entertainments of a similar 
that 


winter season. 


nature will be held during the 


) 
Impressions of the General Staff 
IEUT. COL. L. K. WILLIAMS, 
Inf.-Res., commanding officer, 
Jeu 87th Division 
recently served a month’s tour of duty 


on the War Department General Staff 
and some of his impressions, expressed 


Special Troops, 


in an article for the Acorn, are inter- 
esting and illuminating: 


I learned things in Washington 
which gave me a new slant on Reserve 
Corps matters. Things which made me 
more enthusiastic over Reserve pro- 
jects and, I hope, made me a better 
representative of the citizens’ compo- 
nent of the United States Army. 
Things which if properly presented to 
the Reserve Corps in general could not 
help but boost the morale and inspire 
new enthusiasm. One could not help 
but be impressed with the magnitude 
of the whole Organized Reserve pro- 
ject and the important part the Offi- 
cers’ Reserve Corps must play in time 
of war. No studied effort was made 
to impress the Reserve committee with 
the importance of the Reserve move- 
ment; it was not necessary. One only 
had to observe the serious studies be- 


R eserve Officers’ 


Department 


ing made on every phase of 
ject to realize its importance 

I want to assure you that 
with the General Staff even 
days is a privilege as well as 
Never have I had a more iy 
experience. Perhaps it wou! 
amiss to say something about 
eral Staff, as most of us hay 
hazy idea of what it is. It 
paramount funections—first, 
for war; second, to render profession; 
aid and assistance to the Secretary 
War and the Chief of Staff 
sizeable job, I would say. 

One’s impression of the personne: 
and activities of the War Department 
General Staff is immediate and lasting 
Here is grouped together a body of » 
rious men with’earnestness of purpos: 
to plan for war in time of peace, and 
to render professional aid and assist 
ance to the Secretary of War and t! 
General Staff in the perfecting 
plans for national defense. Nothing is 
overlooked which might have a bearing 
on the main subject no matter how w 
important and innocent appearing 
might be on the surface. Everything 
is studied and evaluated and 
along for future reference. 

In the routing performance of thes 
functions a group of nine Reserve 
cers was ordered to Washington as ad 
ditional members of the War Depart 
ment General Staff, to study the work 
ings of the War Department Gener 
Staff as they apply to the Organize 
Reserve project. 

Our committee was quickly assigned 
its task and put to work. We wer 
given to understand that we wer 
brought there for a purpose; *‘to ge! 
the outside point of view’’; and t 
quaint us with the activities and pol 
cies of the War Department Genera 
Staff as they affected the (Organized 
Reserves. 

This ‘‘outside point of 
highly interesting and important 
the General Staff. Its members ol! 
cessity are ‘‘Army men”’ and engross 
ed in the Army viewpoint. Thi 
officer studies Army problems 


Qu Te 


passe 


view 
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angle, but an angle which 
et and important bearing on 
Department General Staff 
To get this fresh point of 
vas determined to order cer- 
rve officers to Washington to 
rtain problems and present 
plans. 
was felt that the fresh outside 
nt of officers of the citizen com- 
nonent of the ‘‘one army’’ ought to be 
of some worth in solving these major 
problems. Our committee was assign- 
ed the whole Organized Reserve pro- 
study, and I am gratified to 
he able to say that we were fortunate 
in presenting certain recommendations 
which met with approval and commen- 
dation 
We were given every opportunity to 
observe the workings of the General 
Staff in the limited time at our dis- 
It was impossible in the short 
space of thirty days to get any but a 
‘‘bird’s-eye’’ view of the complexities 
of the General Staff and the never-end- 
ing studies in constant preparation. 


yieW po 


eet aS a 


7 al 
DpOoSdl 


What I think impressed us all most, 
was the completeness of the staff study 
on the Organized Reserve project. We 
all thought we had brought an original 
idea or two to Washington which 
might well receive serious considera- 
tion by the War Department. It was 
with a mixture of gratification and 
pardonable chagrin that we found our 
bright ideas had been mulled over 
many times and either discarded as un- 
workable or adopted. What concerned 
us most was what was the War De- 
partment attitude toward the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps. 

To begin with, let me say, that the 
War Department General Staff is tak- 
ing us seriously. When we say we 
should be put on equal footing with 
the Regular officer, except as regards 
our inactive status, we must be pre- 
pared to aeeept the responsibilities of 
our rank. It is not sufficient to ask 
ler equal opportunities and considera- 
ion unless we are willing to perform 
tiously the minimum duties re- 
quired of us. We must be willing to 
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give up the moderate amount of time 
prescribed to fit ourselves to function 
efficiently in time of major emergency. 

It is believed that by now the War 
Department General Staff has pre- 
pared a prescribed course of inactive 
training for the Reserve officers. This, 
we were all agreed, was of greatest im- 
portance to the life of the Organized 
Reserve project. Too often the inter- 
est and enthusiasm of many Reserve 
officers has been sadly shaken by unjn- 
teresting and incomplete correspon- 
dence courses or badly organized and 
conducted conferences. To overcome 
this and make it possible to carry on 
training during the inactive period, 
the ‘‘Prescribed Course on Inactive 
Duty Training’’ is prepared. I have 
not seen the study and do not know 
what form it will take but I feel con- 
fident it will be of great assistance to 
all Reserve officers, who take some 
form of prescribed training. In this 
connection it should be kept in mind 
that the measure cf interest shown in 
all forms of training by the Reserve 
officers will be closely serutinized in 
Washington. If the War Department 
is to be justified in asking for more 
funds for training programs, it should 
be in position to say that the citizens 
want this training; otherwise the citi- 
zen officers would not show so much 
interest in it. 

Active duty training is the most at- 
tractive form of training. The War 
Department is committed to the ‘‘ Unit 
Training’’ idea. I was astonished to 
learn of the progress of some of the 
units in the highly organized corps 
area in the East. I saw evidence 
where certain Organized Reserve regi- 
ments were considered _ sufficiently 
trained to take over C. M. T. C. work. 
The War Department does not con- 
sider it advisable at this time for good 
and sufficient reasons to turn over C. 
M. T. C. training to Reserve units, but 
think, gentlemen, what it means to the 
morale of a unit to be considered fit to 
do the work. It is a high compliment 
to the personnel of the regiment. It is 
unit training personified. Every unit 
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eannot hope, perhaps, due to cause of 
allocation beyond its control, to equal 
this high state of efficiency. And if a 
proper state of efficiency is to be at- 
tained, regiments must be trained as 
units. But to accomplish this, we must 
realize that opportunities to attend fif- 
teen days’ training must not be over- 
looked. If too many officers exercise the 
privilege of claiming exemption it will 
be impossible to get enough officers of 
one unit together to train as a unit. The 
inevitable result is that other officers 
outside the unit will be attached for 
training with a consequent lowering of 
unit morale. This to me is a most se- 
rious problem. I wish I could impress 
all Reserve officers with the great earn- 
estness of purpose which this question 
of training the Reserve officers is con- 
sidered by the War Department Gen- 
eral Staff. But they can go so far and 
no farther. They can prepare good 
plans and inaugurate them, but it de- 
pends upon the individual Reserve offi- 
cer to make them successful. Study 
after study has been prepared dealing 
with the all important question of how 
to carry on unit training so as to 
arouse and maintain the interest of Re- 
serve officers and bring the unit to a 
proper state of efficiency. The accep- 
tance of the opportunity to train and 
become efficient rests with the Reserve 
officer. 

It is realized that all corps areas are 
not alike; that opportunity to train, to 
get together for conferences, smokers, 
and lectures are greater in small close- 
ly grouped corps areas than in widely 
separated areas like the fourth. But 
that fact does not mean that the handi- 
cap may not be overcome. Interest in 
Reserve Corps matters, interest in 
proper training and determination to 
arouse and maintain this interest will 
overcome in a large measure the handi- 
cap of widely separated units. To 
build up the units, to build up unit 
esprit, then becomes of large impor- 
tance. The exercise of the functions of 
chain of command is one of the surest 
means of arousing and maintaining 
unit esprit. 


Unit commanders should 
command as prescribed in reo 
Executive officers are assigned 
units. These officers are on], 
ing to aid and assist the 1 
mander in the administratio 
unit if only the unit comma; 
show enough interest to ask h 
the chain of command is es 
and working the unit is on 
road to efficiency. I cannot 
strongly that unit commande 
function as such. Call on you: 
learn to know them and show thy 


example and effort that you are k 


interested in building up 


neers 
ry 
| 


Ce] 


unit 


Serutinize requests for exempt 


carefully to the end that you | 
semble as many of your ow: 
for unit training as possible. A) 


a | ; 
4 ids 


but not least ‘‘talk’’ Reserve Corns 
Encourage other World War office: 


to join the Reserve Corps and y 
the upbuilding of a powerful a1 
cient corps of officers subject to 


diate call in case of major emerg 


And in working to build up th; 


we should not lose sight of the fac 


quality of personnel and not qu 
is to be sought. In urging that w 


(dl ¢ 


TO) 
cor 
+ +} 
nirit 
ill 


; 
e 


Reserve Corps, I do not mean that 
should mix polities with Reserve Corps 
matters. Let us never fall int 


error of playing polities. I do 


me 


however, that we all should realiz 


necessity of working in closest 
mony with the Regular Army a: 
tional Guard in obtaining ad 
funds to carry out the purpose 


tifiable purpose, and one whic! 


d Na 


wiat 
(udlt 


nd i 
tent of the defense Act; this is : 


1 jus 


not be called selfish and narrow, and 


we could not be eriticised for 


adequate appropriations for the p 
training of all three component | 


of the Army. The Reserve 
along with the Regular Army 
tional Guard form the Arm) 


United States. One is dependent upo 


the other—no one component ¢a! 
alone, nor fight its battles 
dently. All components shou 
together toward a common go 
quate national defense. 


ets 


work 


ade 
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Military Notes on Foreign Armies 


Furnished By 
The Military Intelligence Division, G. S. 











Japan 

Japanese 
order 42 
recently promul- 


Under 
Army 


Warfare 


cial monetary allowances 


ted for officers and men, mili- 


yees and advisors of various 
» are engaged in the experi- 
ifacture, test and like serv- 
study of chemical weapons. 
inces are provided for civi- 

s for the army’s personnel. 


W 
France 
France, with an active army 
33,474 commissioned offi- 
and 651,985 enlisted 


eers 


157 marshals and general offi- 


proportion of one general 


each 73 officers or 1,426 en- 


ted States has 69 
proportion of one general 
171 officers or 1,808 enlisted 


general 


nch general officers are of 
es: Six marshals of France, 
generals and 311 brigadier 
of the marshals are 
e list, Pétain and Franchet 
and four are on the retired 
Foch, Lyautey, Fayolle. 

requires that marshals of 
retired from active com- 
age of 70 years. All mar- 
when retired to nonactive 


Two 


; 


ts, receive full pay of their 


grade for life. Marshals are in a spe 
cial class by themselves and the senior 
dean of 


When 
retired to nonactive commands they 


by date of appointment is 


marshals during his lifetime. 


retain their places as members of the 
Superior War Council. Marshal Pé 
tain will reach retiring age on April 
24, 1926, and Marshal d’Esperey on 
May 25, 1926. 


Argentina 
We 
tomed to looking to 


Army Maneuvers are so 


for 1925 


accus 
Europe or Japan 
for our studies of annual army maneu 
vers, in the belief that none such are 
attempted on the continents of the two 
Americas, that it may be of interest to 
find one country, Argentina, did con 
duet quite extensive maneuvers in Oc 
tober and November, 1925. 

These maneuvers are the first that 
have been attempted in Argentina 
since 1914 and were designed to bring 
into practical use, on as large a seale 
as possible, the new tacties which were 
developed during the World War. 

Some 14,000 troops took an active 
lasted 


The tactical organiza- 


part in the maneuvers which 
twenty days. 
tions which were present consisted of 
five Infantry divisions, two cavalry 
brigades and mountain detach 
ments aggregating 14 Infantry regi 


ments, regiments, 


two 


» 


5 artillery and 2 


cavalry regiments. 
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During the division maneuvers all 
the troops were combined into a full- 
which 
regiments were expanded into three 


strength division in Infantry 


battalions, and an artillery brigade of 


on 


: , 
Foreign 


Armi<« 


The artillery was used wi 
rear choosing the reverse s| 
overhead fire. 

Cavalry was used in all , 


in reconnoitering, and as di: 


A skeleton 


arms Was 


two regiments was formed. 
of all 
which the division operated against as 
At this time the 
various supply and transportation de- 


Infantry. 
detachment formed, At the beginning of the m 
there were twenty airplanes 
an outlined enemy. signed to the maneuver camp 
planes were assigned in sma 
partments acted under one head. of two or more to a side in 
They 


reconnoitering. 


During the maneuvers there was a gigas were used en 


well organized system of umpires in 


which each Infantry regiment, or simi- ; ; 
; Y : i During the maneuvers every eff 
lar unit, had an umpire assigned to it. 
: . was made to make as great Ist 
A small pamphlet was written prior to ; 
the engineer troops as possible. Sm 
the maneuvers to be used as a guide, , 
; streams, which could be easily wad 
called ‘‘General Instructions for Um- - 
acon were bridged with pontoon bridges, ; 
pires. ; ; 
roads were repaired during the process 
In the 


were made in successive thin lines as 
taught by the lessons of the World 
War. 


at the last stages of an attack by sue- 


Infantry the deployments ; ;, 
: pre. of the maneuvers with the idea of ¢ 

ing as much training as possible to 

: engineer troops. 

Advances under fire were made a ar" 

The communications troops, furnis 

the 


school, were used in establishing tel 


‘ — ed mostly by communieat 
cessive small groups under a N. C. O., : : 


and the leadership of these small units 
well The 


ployed were the rifle, automatic rifle 


phonie communieations between dif 


was conducted. arms em- 


ent units. 


and machine gun, also the accompany- The telephones had the single win 


ing battery which belongs to the In- or ground eireuit. Radio commu 
The 
accompanying battery was used well 
to the front with the advanced lines, 


and in some cases so far to the front as 


fantry command of each division. tion was established between headqu 
ters and the different depots, and tel 
graphic communication was held 
tween maneuver headquarters and | 


to be captured. nearest postoftice. 
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The Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 
Pre Col. Wait C. Johnson, 24th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. L. P. Ford, Inf. 
Asst. See.: Capt. R. M. Sandusky, Inf. 
Washington, D. C. 
Col. E. J. Williams, Inf. 
Lieut. Col. W. C. Sweeney, 


Maj. Paul W. Baade, Inf. 
Leavenworth, Kans. 
Col. Oliver P. 


Sec.-Treas.: 
Fort 


Pres.: Lieut. Robinson, 


Inf. 


Maj. Elvid Hunt, Inf. 
West Point, N. Y. 

Brig. Gen. Merch B. Stewart. 
ist Lieut. George S. Eyster, Inf. 
Capt. Francis Heraty, Inf. 

Fort Hayes, Ohio 
Pres.: Col. W. P. Jackson, Inf. 
V.-Pres.: Col. A. M. Shipp, Inf. 

Capt. John H. Crozier, Inf. 


Sec.: 


Pres.: 
Sec.: 


lreas.: 


nec. 


ist Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 

Col. J. L. DeWitt, 1st Inf. 

lst Lieut. V. L. Nash, 1st Inf. 
Fort Sheridan, Ill. (2d Inf.) 

Pres.: Col. Perry L. Miles, 2d Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Morris M. 


Pres.: 
Sec ~ 


Keck, 


d Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. P. L. Sadler, 2d Inf. 

Fort Brady, Mich. (2d Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. Carey I. Crockett, 2d Inf. 
Sec.: Ist Lieut. Henry W. Isbell, 2d Inf. 
3d Infantry (Fort Snelling, Minn.) 
Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. James Notestein, 


3d Inf. 


Ir 


Fort George Wright, Wash. (4th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Henry A. Ripley, 4th Inf. 
5 ist Lieut. William E. Donegan, 


oth Infantry (Portland, Me.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Maj. Albert T. Rich, 5th 


Vancouver Barracks, Wash. (7th Inf.) 


Pr es 
Sec 


Col. F. J. Morrow, 7th Inf. 
Capt. K. B. Wise, 7th Inf. 
Fort Sereven, Ga. (8th Inf.) 


Col. R. J. Burt, 8th Inf. 
ipt. Maximilian Clay, 8th Inf. 


Pres 


“ec 


Fort Moultrie, S. C. (8th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. R. John West, 8th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. Waine Archer, &th Inf. 

9th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 
Pres.: Col. Robert McCleave, 9th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. W. F. Freehoff, 9th Inf. 

Fort Thomas, Ky. (10th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. Dana T. Merrill, 10th Inf. 
Sec.: 2d Lieut. Earl Mattice, 10th Inf. 

1ith Infantry (Fort Benj. Harrison, Ind.) 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. E. J. Nowlen, 11th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. E. A. Green, 11th Inf. 
Fort Howard, Md. (12th Inf.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Porter P. Wiggins, 

12th Inf. 
14th Infantry (Fort Davis, C. Z.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Jos. H. Grant, 14th 
Inf. 

Tientsin, China (15th Inf.) 

Regtl. Rep.: 1st Lieut. P. E. 
15th Inf. 


Gallagher, 


16th Infantry : 

Pres.: Col. Stanley H. Ford, 16th Inf. 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Sheldon W. And- 
ing, 16th Inf. 

Sec.: ist Lieut. Philip H. Kron, 16th 
Inf. 

17th Infantry (Fort Crook, Neb.) 

Pres.: Lieut. Col. A. W. Foreman, 17th 
Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. J. B. Harvey, 17th Inf. 
20th Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 

Pres.: Col. Fred. L. Munson, 20th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. Carl C. Anderson, 20th Inf. 

Fort Sill, Okla. (20th Inf.) 

Pres.: Maj. M. O. French, 20th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. Benjamin M. Crenshaw, 
20th Inf. 

21st Infantry (Schofield Bks., T. H.) 

Pres.: Col. Ralph McCoy, 21st Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. C. B. Howard, 21st Inf. 

22d Infantry (Fort McPherson, Ga.) 

Pres.: Col. Geo. F. Baltzell, 22d Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. S. C. Harrison, 22d Inf. 
23d Infantry (Fort Sam Houston, Tex.) 

Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Charles P. Lynch, 
23d Inf. 


30 





B rane h 


25th Infantry (Camp Stephen D. Little, 
Ariz.) 

Pres.: Maj. A. H. Bailey, 25th Inf. 

ist V.-Pres.: Capt. John H. Nankivell, 
25th Inf. 

2d V.-Pres.: Capt. Edwin H. Randle, 
25th Inf. (Douglas, Ariz.) 

Sec.: 1st Lieut. E. M. Byles, 25th Inf. 


26th Infantry (Plattsburg Bks., N. Y.) 
Pres.: Col. John H. Hughes, 26th Inf. 
Sec.: Maj. W. R. Scott, 26th Inf. 

Fort Porter, N. Y. (ist Bn., 28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Maj. F. J. Ostermann, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: ist Lieut. E. J. FitzGerald, 28th 

Inf. 

Fort Niagara, N. Y. (28th Inf.) 
Pres.: Col. R. E. Ingram, 28th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. S. J. Grogan, 28th Inf. 
30th Infantry (Presidio of S. F., Cal.) 
Pres.: Col. F. C. Bolles, 30th Inf. 

Sec.: Capt. H. N. Gilbert, 30th Inf. 


3ist Infantry (Manila, P. I.) 
Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Karl E. Henion, 31st 


Organizations 


33d Infantry (Fort Clayton, « 


Pres.: Col. John W. Heavey, : 
V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. Hugh &s 
33d Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. Raymond L. Shoe: 
Inf. 
34th Infantry (Fort Eustis. 
Pres.: Col. Duncan K. Major, 
Sec.: Capt. George L. Eberle 
35th Infantry (Schofield Bks.. 
Regtl. Rep.: ist Lieut. C. L. k 
Inf. 
Fort Logan, Col. (38th Inf 
Pres.: Lieut. Col. 
38th Inf. 
Sec.: Capt. L. C. Dill, 38th Inf 


James A 


42d Infantry (Camp Gaillard, ‘ 


Regtl. Rep.: Capt. Harlan L 
42d Inf. 


Porto Rico (65th Inf.) 

Pres.: Col. G. H. Estes, 65th | 

V.-Pres.: Lieut. Col. S. W. N 
Inf. 


Sec.: Capt. David A. Palmer, | 


Current Military Periodicals 


Articles of Interest to the Infantry 


UNITED STATES 


Inter- 
Chapter in Development of 
Small Arms, by Lieut. Col. 8S. G. Shar- 
tle. Feb.—Expeditionary Invasion of 
the Crimea, by Capt. T. C. Hart, U.S. 
N.; Effect of Aviation on Fixed Coast 
Defenses, by Maj. H. R. Oldfield. 
U.S. Air Service, Feb. 
Army Ordnance, Jan.-Feb. 
Cracking in Small Arms Ammunition, 
by N. H. Murdza. Tracer 
tion, by Capt. S. P. Meek. 
United States Naval Institute Pro- 
ceedings, Feb.—National Policy and 
Naval Power, by W. H. Gardiner. 
Military Surgeon, Feb.—The Hos- 
pital Center at Mars-sur-Allier, France, 
by Col. G. A. Skinner. 


Coast Artillery Journal, Jan. 


esting 


Season 


Ammuni- 


* Copies will be loaned our members. Send 8 cents for postage. 


The American Rifle man, | 


Biography of the Ballard. A | 


of English Rifles. 


FOREIGN * 


La Cooperazione delle Arm 
Dee. 1925—The Battalion of 
by General Martinengo (co 
chapter). Chemistry in Wat 
tenant Colonel Peechio. 

Revista del Ejercito dé 
(Mexico), Dee. 1925. 

Canadian Defense Quarter! 
British Army Maneuvers, wit 
by Major General MacBrien 
Guns, by Col. W. K. Walker 

Boletin del Ejercito (Cub 
1925—Account of the Cul 
(1895-6), by General Miro. 


H.) 


Z.) 








The Infantry Needs 
AN INFANTRY SONG 


Vhen Infantrymen are marching, whether to the target range or 
e their place in the order of battle for an attack, they need a 
ousing song to express their enthusiasm or to buoy their spirits 
need that song for the camp fire and for the barrack room, and 
occasions when Infantrymen are assembled. 

‘he INFANTRY JOURNAL intends that that need shall be filled, and 
oner the better. We want a song of our branch, the Queen of 
s; we want a song that is distinctly our own. Our song must be 
ing good one, catchy and full of pep, and so we announce a new 


for the Infantry Song which will be open to all comers 
RIZE FOR THE APPROVED SONG WITH WORDS—$350.00 


RULEs OF THE CONTEST 

The words and musie must be original, words must consist of 
stanzas and a chorus. Hymns are not desired. 

Anyone is eligible for the contest for one or more entries. 

Contest closes at noon June 1, 1926. 
!. The right to reject any or all manuscripts is reserved by the 
Yommittee. This committee will be named by the Executive 
J. S. Infantry Association. 


l 
ne ( 
il, 1 
. The musie and words judged the winners become the property 

U. S$. Infantry Association, which reserves all rights to publica 


6. The name of the author must not appear on the manuscript. 
contribution must be marked with a nom de plume corresponding 
the one on the entry form at the bottom of this page to be sub- 
| with the manuscript. 
\ll communications on the subject should be addressed to the In 
Song Contest, the INFANTRY JoURNAL, 1115 17th St., N. W., 
ngton, D. C. Rejected manuscripts will be returned to authors. 


ENTRY BLANK 
I submit my name as a contestant in the Contest for the 
Infantry Song. I agree to abide by the rules of the contest 
as published in the INFANTRY JOURNAL. 
My address is as follows: 
Nom de plume: 


(Signed) Name 











THE UNITED STATES 
INFANTRY ASSOCIATION 


‘The object of the Association shall be to promote the efficiency of the 
Infantry arm of the military service of our country by maintaining its best 
standards and traditions, by fostering esprit de corps, by the dissemination 
of professional knowledge, and by exchange of ideas as to the utilization of 


such knowledge with particular reference to the réle of Infantry ‘in mod. 
ern war.’’—Article III of the Constitution. 


OFFICERS 


PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL HARRY A. SMITH 


VICE-PRESIDENT 
BRIGADIER GENERAL BRIANT H. WELLS 


SECRETARY 
MAJor PAUL J. MUELLER 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL 
COLONEL JOHN J, TOFFEY 

COLONEL ALEXANDER J. MACNAB, JR. 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL WILSON B. BuRTT 
LIEUTENANT COLONEL ASA L. SINGLETON 
MAJOR JOSEPH A. ATKINS 

MAJOR WILLIAM A. GANOE 


@ 


CONDITIONS OF MEMBERSHIP 


All commissioned officers in good standing, or former commissioned officers of 
honorable record of the regular or volunteer military or naval service, including Re 
serve Corps, and of the National Guard are eligible for regular or associate member- 
ship in the Association. Membership dates from the first of the month following the 
date of election. 

Dues are $1.00 annually, payable in advance. Members may obtain the INFANTRY 
JOURNAL for $2.00 per year. 

_ All communications should be addressed to the Secretary, the United States In- 
fantry Association, Infantry Building, Washington, D. C. Cable address: Infantry, 
Washington. 
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